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201 MECHANICAL TRANSLATION 
OF LANGUAGES 


by Emme Deravenay, Chief, Documents and 
Publications Service of Unesco 


Within twenty years of the introduction of electronic computers, more or less 
specialized versions of these machines will be in use for the mechanical trans- 
lation of languages and, like the gramophone, radio and television before it, 
this development will be of revolutionary importance in scientific and cultural 

lations between the peoples of the world. Although, for the present, prudence 
requires that mechanical translation should be confined to the literature of 
the natural sciences until it has proved itself, its extension to the sciences of 
man and even to certain purely literary narrative and descriptive works is 
not merely conceivable but foreseeable. Incidentally, while accelerating the 
rate of scientific and cultural exchanges, mechanical translation will also do 
much to preserve linguistic and cultural originality and individuality because 
t will encourage the use of the less widely spoken tongues in a world in which 
they might be endangered by the ascendancy of two or three languages of 
international currency. 


PRESENT LIMITATIONS 


While the problem of translation by electronic machines is central to a whole 
series of questions of prime concern to those working for greater understanding 
between communities of men, the present research objective is deliberately 
limited. It is to achieve accurate and grammatically correct mechanical 
translation, from one language to another, of scientific discourse, which, at its 
best, consists of clear and simple expositions of the relations between the 
things with which science is concerned. 

In any statement, symbols—ideograms or alphabets or aural signals—are 
used to exhibit the structure of ideations in the mind of the speaker. ‘These 
ideations are given physical form in language—as sound waves when we speak, 
as impressions on a magnetic tape when we record, or as visible marks on 
paper when we write. It is by the processing of these physical signals of 
language that the words they record can be translated into another language 
by an electronic machine. We all know that two numbers, physically repre- 
sented by figures, can be added by a computing machine. With the translation 
machine, the operative principle, instead of summation, is the identification 
of the word fed in with another word stored in a ‘memory’—in this context, 
an electronic dictionary. 

When a word in one language is invariable in form and can mean only 
one thing, its correct translation in a second language is found automatically 
at the instant of identification of the word fed in (input) with the corresponding 
word in the dictionary, and the machine can then be commanded to transcribe 
the equivalent without further operation. 
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SOME LINGUISTI¢ COMPLICATIONS 


However, the input word may be inflected and, if the dictionary does not 
contain all the forms of every word (which would make it extremely cumber- 
some), the machine needs to be suitably programmed to cut off the flexional 
ending and search out the ‘base’ of the word which will be found in the 
dictionary; it must also be able to identify the grammatical significance of 


the inflexion and to carry out as many scanning operations as are required 


to identify all the modifying elements which need to be known for the word’s 
correct translation. 

Take the English word loved: it is not enough to cut off -ed and find the 
base Jov- and its French equivalent aim- (er). The word preceding must also 


be determined, as the translation of loved will differ according as it is he loved, 
we loved, etc. Thus both morphology and syntax pose problems which com- 
plicate the programming of the machine and necessitate a large number of 
successive operations before the correct translation can be found. These 
operations can, however, be effected by the machine at such speeds that it 
reaches the answer much faster than the best translator. 

Again, words often have several different meanings: the English Jove can 
mean amour or amilié, be either a noun or a verb and so on. With morphology 
and syntax, polysemia is one of the major subjects of study for automati 
translation programmers. While the problems posed by the first two factors 
and their manifold interactions are, in general, limited in number and extent, 
the terminological problems—including those of polysemia—-will be_ the 
longest and the most difficult of solution. The fact is that, in most languages, 
morphology and syntax are closed systems and a comprehensive inventory of 
their characteristics can be made—and is made in grammars—the volume 
of which does not exceed the capacity of the working memory-banks of the 
universal computers in current use. 

On the other hand, the dictionary of the modern world—i.e. the dictionary 
of science and technology—is practically limitless. ‘The count of the words in 
use in scientific and technological language runs into hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps into millions, if each meaning of each word is treated as a separate 
item. It is this enormous vocabulary of nouns, verbs, adjectives and, up to a 
point, adverbs which poses the widest and most difficult problems for mechan- 
ical translation, as indeed it does for the human translator who is constantly 
compelled to bring his memory up to date and amend his bilingual terminology 
as he acquires new knowledge and explores new subjects. That at least is 
the experience of translators in the large international organizations who are 
unceasingly required to refresh their minds, to increase and revise their 
vocabulary. 


ELECTRONIC DICTIONARIES 


The search for means of mechanizing translation began with the notion of 
an electronic dictionary: the initial idea was to offer translations of words 
without regard to their inflexions or to their syntactical relations in the 
context. It was not long, however, before A. D. Booth and Richens had the 
idea of recording the root forms of words and their inflexions in different 
sections of the dictionary, one section consisting of the vocabulary proper and 
another of tables of inflexions which the machine would scan as any com- 
puting machine scans tables of logarithms. 

Next the attention shifted to syntax. To mention a few names only, Oswald 
and Fletcher in Los Angeles, Reifler in Seattle, Yngve at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (MIT) and a little later Panov, Bel’skaja and Muhin 
at the Institute of Precise Mechanics and Digital Computing of the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. cleared the critical research hurdles in this sector; 
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the Americans took German as the input language, while the Russians worked 
on English in which there is very little inflexion and the significance of a 
sentence is often indicated at least as much by the relative positions of the 
words in it as by their meanings. 

It cannot at this stage be claimed that all the syntactical problems have 
been resolved; nevertheless, most of them are in process of solution by the 
use of relatively simple methods of context analysis analogous to those used 
by human translators. However, while a man can use his intuitive sense of 
a phrase’s meaning to help him translate it, a machine can neither understand 
the phrase nor have intuition built into it. Its only guidance comes from 
wholly predetermined rules of sentence structure analysis, involving successive 
checks in strict sequence, and the breakdown of the problem into a series of 
questions each of which can be answered only by yes or no. One approach 
to the question of preparing syntax analysis programmes and of arriving at 
the speediest—and hence the least costly—-practicable procedure, has been 
to investigate the possibility of reducing sentence structures to algebraic 
formulae which could enable the machine to recognize a given structure and 
feed its equivalent in a second language to the output side before going on 
to process and translate its component words. This is the object in view in 
Noam Chomsky’s Syntactic Structures‘ and in recent publications by Zellig 
Harris;* similarly, Madame MoloSnaja has carried out an analysis of the 
basic structures of English and their degree of correspondence to Russian 
structures. ® 


RULE OF THUMB VERSUS THEORY 


All lines of research currently pursued on the automation of translation have 
one feature in common in that they cannot get completely away from the 
concrete and individual element in any statement, however abstract or 
rigorously logical the investigator’s attitude may be. In every case an attempt 
must be made to find numerical or algebraic symbols which can be fed into 
and processed by a computer, for all the characteristics of linguistic expression 
which could have relevance for a human translator. The temptation is strong 
either to try to reduce language to its bare logical bones or to follow exclusively 
‘structural’ methods, involving a tendency in practice to lose sight of meaning 
through concentration on the algebraic formulae representing sentence struc- 
tures. On the other side there is a tendency to adopt a purely empirical 
approach which seeks simply to have the machine copy the workings of the 
mind of a man making a literal translation. A somewhat impractical wrangle 
has started about ‘word for word’ versus ‘phrase for phrase’ translation. 
Clearly, absolutely word for word machine translation—of the type that was 
being produced in 1952-53—would be of only the most limited usefulness, 
and great improvements over this have already been achieved, with machines 
translating whole sentences correctly and putting the words in their proper 
positions. With the steady improvement in machine memory storage, it is 
now possible to set up programmes enabling the machine to ‘remember’ 
either the references of relative or personal pronouns, even when they occur 
in a previous sentence, or verbs whose tense determines the tense of verbs 
in another sentence. Concurrently with the increase in the number of words 
the machine can process simultaneously or in such rapid sequence that the 
time factor is negligible, there is a correspondingly stronger trend towards 


1. Mouton & Co., s’Gravenhage, 1957. 
2. *Transfer grammar’, International Journal of American Linguistics, October 1954. 
‘Linguistic transformation for information retrieval’, in Preprints of Papers for the Inter- 
national Conference on Scientific Information. Washington, D.C., National Research Council, 
1958. 
Voprosy Jazykoznanija, 1957, vol. 6, no, 4 
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translation sentence by sentence and paragraph by paragraph. ‘This in itself 
places the argument on another plane than that of empiricism versus theory: 
the translation programmer will need to enlist all methods in so far as they 
will serve to solve specific difliculties encountered in the course of his work. 

his is more or less the attitude adopted by those who have so far made 
the greatest progress towards mechanical translation—the MIT team, Reifler, 
and the Rand Corporation team in the United States of America, and the 
L.japunoy and Panov teams in the U.S.S.R. The latter has produced a most 
attractive blueprint of a method which has the great merit of giving maximum 
weight to the individual character of the text, and, without disregarding the 
structures, primarily analysing what the sentence means. It is by giving the 
mainly to analyse the 


proper importance to the ‘lexical’ factor and seekin: 
the human translator, 


words in their context that this method contrives, like 
to allow for the individual element in the passage to be translated. 


1954 4 TURNING-POIN'I 


The possibility of mechanical translation no longer needs demonstration: it 
was proved as long ago as 1954 by Dostert and Sheridan and the demons- 
tration has since been amplified and reinforced by later American, British 
and Soviet experiments. What remains to be shown is that completely satis- 
factory mechanical translation is possible at rates which are economic, taking 
into account the cost of the machine and the considerable expenditure 
represented by programming. Recent costings of the price per word of machine 
translation are extremely encouraging. ! 

The aspect of machine translation which will require the most sustained 
and massive effort in the years to come is that of lexicography. Whatever 
the method finally adopted for the compilation of the electronic translation 
dictionaries, the task itself will be an extremely lengthy one. If the method 
adopted is that of ‘micro-glossaries’ or ‘idio-glossaries’ consisting in the 
compilation of a bilingual terminology of all words used in a particular 
science or discipline for the translation of texts relating to that science, a 
machine-translation unit must obviously hold micro-glossaries for a larg 
number of special fields of science to be able to work to full capacity. While 
the most recent techniques make it possible to record millions of words on 
a single photo-electric record, it will still be necessary, if they are to b 
translated exactly, to classify all their possible meanings according to context, 
with the equivalents of all these meanings in another language. For this 
reason the trend in research is necessarily towards a comprehensive classifi- 
cation of human knowledge in terms of vocabulary. Only by this conceptual 
taxonomy can we hope progressively to eliminate the difficulties most fre- 
quently raised by polysemia, which, from the point of view of mechanical 
translation, means using a single code sign to designate totally different objects. 
Whereas, in ordinary written communication, it is left to the reader to find 
in the context the clues he needs to decide upon one of the various possible 
meanings of a word, a machine must be supplied with univocal codes enabling 
it to make such decisions without human intervention. 


AN INVENTORY OF KNOWLEDGI AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF CONCEPTS AND WORDS AN ESSENTIAL 
FOR MECHANICAL TRANSLATION 


Thus the translation machine—a necessity today if we wish to step up scientific 
exchanges—directly constrains us to a terminological inventory of knowledge 


1. F. Liebesny, ‘Economics of translation’, in Aslib Proceedings, vol. 10, no. 5, London, 
May 1958 
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and a classification of concepts and of the words expressing them. At this 
point, we see how this branch of research fits in with other major problems 
of contemporary documentation—retrieval, indexing and concordance, and 
scientific abstracting. Any national or international body which provides its 
scientific research institutes with a mechanical translation unit will at the 
same time give them an unequalled tool for the work of indexing and retrieval. 
For once they have been logically arranged for translation purposes in an 
electronic memory, words whose precise meaning has been laid down for 
every context can be used as code signs for tracing the ideas they designate 
and hence the titles of relevant books and articles or subtitles of relevant 
passages; thus it would become possible to mechanize a substantial part, at 
least, of the retrieval of texts dealing with one or several specific subjects. 
[he end result would be a move forward from purely alphabetical or numer- 
ical coding systems to the complete reinstatement of words—nouns, verbs, 
adjectives or adverbs—as indicators for the classification and tracing of the 
ideas they express. This would amount to refining and restoring in full the 
value of language as a conveyer of meaning, of a flexibility and fineness of 
jefinition far transcending that of any artificial code which represents a new 
language to be learnt. ‘Through being constrained to establish precise con- 
nexions between the meanings of ordinary linguistic usage and the mindless 
numerical operations of a machine, men will have opened the way to more 
accurate use of ordinary language itself. 
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[202] MODERN UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY PRACTICE 


by P. Havarb-Wi.uiaMs, Librarian and Keeper 
of the Hocken Collection, University of Otago, 
New Zealand 


Since 1945, the most urgent problems in the field of international librarianship | 


have been connected with the role of libraries in furthering fundamental 
education, the building of library systems in those countries formerly without 
them and the problem of communication at the level of research and docu- 
mentation. University libraries, during this period, have remained rather in 
the background. It was accepted at the end of the second world war that 
universities would somehow cope with the influx of students whose studies 
had been delayed and that most university libraries would be overcrowded 
but that as the ‘bulge’ lessened numbers would diminish and universities 
(and their libraries); would carry on as before. 

The relief has been short lived, and universities have again to face increased 
numbers. Present accommodation is, or soon will be, strained to the limit: 
plans must be made immediately to meet the new need. In the meantime, 
an ever-increasing stream of books and journals continues to appear and 
university librarians, in the face of additional responsibilities, have become 
more conscious of the importance of their collections in the education of the 
undergraduate and in the work of research workers both inside and outside 
the universities. In this situation, it is important to take stock of the principles 
and practice of university librarianship so that we can formulate policies 
which will be efficient in operation and direct in result. 


BOOK SELECTION AND ACQUISITION 


A library cannot be better than its collections. It is the books which, with 
the assistance of the teaching staff, are selected each year that make a library 
and ultimately give it the reputation it deserves. A reasonable proportion 
of the university’s income must therefore be available for the purchase of 
books and journals, and—no less important--those responsible for spending 
the money must spend it wisely. 

Book buying policy is of necessity a compromise. The library serves the 
university of which it is a part, and should provide for the needs of its under- 
graduates, graduate students, research workers and teaching staff; it must 
also allocate reasonable sums to each of the disciplines taught, though the 
methods by which this is done will vary from place to place. In the last 
resort, it is the librarian who, with the assistance of his teaching and library 
colleagues, must balance justly need against need to ensure that the library 
is a real university service. On the one hand, the clamour of students for 
excessive duplication of texts and reference works must not be allowed to 
interfere with the intelligent use of what always will be limited resources. On the 
other hand, unreasonable demands of senior members for items not justified 
by the nature or scope of the collection, or available elsewhere, must also 
be declined. 

But acquisition policy needs to be considered also in terms of wider issues. 
In summary form, the principles of book acquisition may be set out as 
follows 


General policy—with relation to: The teaching requirements of the university, 
at undergraduate and graduate levels; Research needs (and those of other 
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neighbouring universities and research institutes); The over-all balance and 
coverage of the collection; ‘The geographical location and resources of other 
significant collections, national, university, special or public, considered both 
on a national and regional] basis; Over-all bibliographical resources (including 
joans—in book and micro-photographic form—from other libraries). 

Acquisition policy is further affected, within the university, by the following 
sonsiderations: 


Sducational factors: The subject needs of the various teaching departments; 
[he number of students in each department, and their distribution over the 
courses offered; ‘The number of courses (together with their range and inten- 
sity) offered in each department; The number of teaching staff in each 
subject; The research needs of staff and senior students; The relative activity 
and quality of the various departments. 


Administrative and bibliographical factors: The rate, nature and cost of publication 
in the various subjects and fields of research interest; The availability of 
second-hand material; The organization of the library service (depending 
for instance, on whether the collection is unitary, or departmentalized and 
spread over a large site) and its financial resources; The necessity to have 
some representation of subjects not studied in the university (see also “lhe 
over-all balance and coverage of the collection’ under ‘General policy’). 

The relative weight given to what we might call these ‘canons of acquisition 
policy’ varies from country to country, but there is no doubt that as costs 
increase more systematic co-operation will be forced on librarians: it is 
necessary for the health of library services that problems of co-operation 
should be considered with a view to positive action before there is outside 
pressure to co-operate on the part of university administrations. Pressures of 
this kind, coming from people who cannot be completely familiar with 
the special problems involved, may not always be in the interests of the libraries 
themselves. Within the university itself, it is most important not only that 
grants should be spent wisely but also that they should appear to be wisely 
spent. Integrity in financial administration is an important asset to any 
librarian, particularly to one on a university campus, who must frequently 
persuade his colleagues to act in the interests of a community wider than the 
specialist department. 

A further comment that may be usefully made on the factors enumerated 
above is that the allocation of book funds among the conflicting interests 
epresented by professor and student, subject and subject, is not simply a 
matter of arithmetic. This perhaps applies especially to the problem of duplic- 
ation. Large numbers of students require duplicate copies, the purchase of 
which limits the coverage of the collection and its ultimate usefulness (for 
even the perennial textbook goes into a new edition). But duplication policy 
depends on a number of factors, including the type of teaching (lectures to 
large Classes as against tutorials to small groups likely to use a wider selection 
f titles) and the nature of the subject. Two further considerations are the 
amount of money available after essential needs have been met and the 
plan and extent of the university site; a large site with separate departments 
and libraries obviously calls for a more diffused provision than a unitary 
library serving a relatively restricted site. 

However good the book-stock, it will be of little use to readers unless there 
are adequate records and guides to it. Numerous aspects of the technical 
processes of accessioning, classifying and cataloguing have been treated in 
the various professional publications, but it cannot be repeated too often 
that expeditious and accurate accessioning and good cataloguing form the 
basis of the service the library has to offer. In an open access library, a sound 
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classification scheme (used intelligently and imaginatively) is equally essential, 
The emphasis in university classifying and cataloguing should be on the 
necessity to look objectively at rules without being ruled by techniques; 
equally important are accuracy of scholarship and attention to detail. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ASSISTANCI rO READERS 


Librarians, however, not only need to be operators of an efficient university 
service: they also have a role to play as teachers in the university. In the face 
of increased research in the humanities, science and technology, libraries are 
becoming ever more complex and guides to the ‘literature’ in each discipline 
ever more essential. Bibliographical assistance to readers should include not 
only the traditional reference service (which itself needs to be re-defined 
but also systematic instruction in library use. The scope of a university reference 
service does not extend to finding information for student members, but it 
must guide them simply and efficiently to where the information is to be 
found, ‘The approach to a reference service for researchers and other staff 
members is somewhat equivocal, partly as a result of inadequate stafling—a 
situation which has demanded that reading rooms and acquisition and 
cataloguing departments should be staffed first and that any time left over 
may be devoted to reference work. Large universities where a considerable 
programme of research is in progress would seem to demand a central reference 
service provided by the library in order to eliminate duplication of biblio- 
graphical work carried out in individual departments. Bibliographical assist- 
ance to readers should include systematic instruction: here too lack of staff 
hinders development. Nevertheless a wider range of students coming to the 
university will include a number who are over-whelmed by the magnitude 
of the collections of a large library, but who would benefit from instruction 
in its use. It is suggested by some lecturers and librarians that students derive 
benefit from floundering amid the riches of a large library: with overcrowded 
time-tables and other pressures, this is an overworked rationalization. Practical 
instruction in the use of the library enables the student to find the books 
he wants more easily and enables him to do the browsing that lack of instruction 
is supposed to encourage. Many students arriving at the university have 
little experience of how to make use of a large collection. Most libraries provide 
a leaflet on the library and, sometimes, an introductory lecture and conducted 
tours of the library. Some give specialized courses to members of individual 
departments. These need to be extended if students are to make the best 
use of what the library has to offer in the relatively brief time they have at 
their disposal. 











Just as a teaching department needs an adequate stock, so a sound reference 
service needs a good bibliographical collection; the latter is also indispensible 
for the technical departments of the library. By referring to a wide selection 
of bibliographical tools, readers become aware of what exists outside the library 


and learn the ‘signposts’ to the resources in it. 


STAFF 


Technical, reading-room and reference services are as good as their staff 
is capable. First we shall consider the senior professional staff. What do we 
expect of the university librarian? He must be an able administrator, capable 
of co-ordinating the work of the library, formulating its policy, presenting 
its case effectively either before the library committee or before the governing 
body of the university and planning for its requirements in the future. If 
he is to fulfil these conditions he should preferably have completed a profes- 
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sional course in librarianship, he should have been trained in a good library 
and he must have had experience in a senior library position. An adequate 
academic training is also equally essential, partly because an understanding 
of academic problems is obviously necessary for the administration of the 
library and partly because the head librarian must have the same standing 
as the heads of other departments, since, inter alia, he has responsibility for 
spending 5-10 per cent of the university’s income. It will also be necessary 
for him to take, in the interest of the university as a whole, decisions which 
may not be popular: not to approve a further departmental library wanted 
by an influential professor, to decide to purchase one expensive set as against 
another, and so on. If the librarian is a scholar in his own right, he undoub- 
tedly receives additional respect on the university campus; and the better 
his standing, the more likely it is that the library will get its fair share of 
university resources. It is also desirable that the librarian should play a part 
in the government of the university, since this gives him a real understanding 
of university affairs, and enables him to contribute, by reason of his specialized 
training and outlook, to its general good. In most cases the librarian is chosen 
from among the senior members of a university library staff; an advantage 
in appointing someone from another university is that the new appointee 
will bring with him the strength of another service and tradition. 

Let us look at the problem from the opposite end. What do we look for in 
the young professional assistant? First of all, a sound academic training, 
comparable with that of a university teacher, for it 1s essential that an assistant 
librarian should understand the problems of staff and students alike. His 
training should also give him a disinterested and objective view of adminis- 
trative matters. Professional training at a library school will ease his entry 
into the profession, but it should be emphasized that his real training begins 
with his first post since only the largest schools can be expected to provide 
specialized university library training: training in a good library is an enrich- 
ment of experience that nothing can replace. University libraries should be 
prepared to pay for the best possible candidates, since their staffs are relatively 
small, and a good candidate must expect responsibility early in his career, 


ORGANIZATION OI! UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


The usual pattern of organization is that of a large central library, with or 
without departmental or faculty libraries (which may vary considerably both 
in size and number). On the whole, departmental libraries are extravagances 
except in the largest systems: the smallest economic unit is one in which 
all duties can be properly allocated among the staff, and which can provide 
a service and hours of opening comparable with those of the main library. 
In most universities, this will be the faculty library which, if suitably staffed, 
could also provide a spec ialized reference service for its readers. While sug- 
gestions for purchase can be channelled through these libraries, the technical 
processes of ordering, accessioning and cataloguing are most efficiently carried 
out centrally. Central buying eliminates unnecessary duplication and enables 
the librarian to view purchasing policy as a whole. The central departments 
also provide a training ground for new staff before they move to more respon- 
sible positions. 

Any departmental library is, in a sense, a criticism of the main library: 
for this reason the main library does no good to its own cause by ignoring 
the separate collections which spring up around it from time to ume. With 
the resources it has at its command the main library may well show that 
it is prepared to serve members on the periphery as well as at the centre, 
and that it can usually render such service better than the enthusiastic lecturer 
whose time can be more profitably spent on teaching and research. 
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The following chart will give a general idea of the organization of the 
library and its services. 


LIBRARIAN 


General administration, planning, committee work, over-all purchase policy, 
relation of library to university and library matters outside the university. 
! 


DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 
Acting for librarian when necessary; general supervision of library 
departments and co-ordination within the library; staff matters. 


' 


Faculty Acquisitions Reading-room Special Fa 
library (e.g department services collections, if librar 
medicine) (orders and (borrowers’ inv, (rare 5 
(reference and accounts, records; inter books and scier 
reading-room | exchanges and library loans; manuscripts) 
services; sug | gifts). supervision of 
gestions for micro photo 
purchase; graphy; 
bibliographical preparation 
checking). of binding) 
Faculty Cataloguing hieference er Facult 
library (e.g department vices (incl librarv (e.g 
science) (including clas ding instruc ipplied 
sifying) lion to science). 
readers) 


In this article an attempt has been made to give an over-all picture of present 
university library practice, with one or two pointers to the future. Obviously 
some questions have had to be omitted, others inadequately treated: library 
buildings, for instance, have not been mentioned. It is hoped, however, that 
the following points stand out. First, with rising costs, co-operation with 
other libraries is more than ever necessary ; secondly, rising costs also necessitate 
careful allocation of library funds; thirdly, volumes purchased must be well 
used, and instruction in library use is essential if rising numbers of students 
are to profit fully from the resources that libraries have to offer; fourthly, 
if high standards in book selection, cataloguing and other processes are to 
be maintained, together with expanded reference and reading-room services, 
high standards must be observed in the recruitment of professional staff. 


UNESCO PUBLIC LIBRARY MANUALS No. 9g 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES 
FOR CHILDREN 


BY LIonEL R. McCoLvIn 


Unesco has been reminded many times during the past few years by librarians and others 
that the world needs a book on public library services for children written from an international 
rather than a national point of view, and particularly adapted for countries where libraries 
are in an early stage of development. In response to repeated expressions of this need, Unesco 
commissioned Mr. Lionel R. McColvin to write this book, which it is hoped will give pratical 
guidance and encouragement to librarians, teachers, local and national government officials 
and others throughout the world who are in any way concerned with the development of public 
library services for children. 

The author is City Librarian of Westminster (United Kingdom) and Vice-President of the 
International Federation of Library Associations. 


103 pages; illustrated. Price: $1.50; 8/- (stg.); goo FF. 
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203) NEW UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
IN FRANCE 


by JEAN BLeTon, Curator, Directorate of French 
Libraries 


It was during the last quarter of the nineteenth century that the universities 
of France were first organized on uniform lines and with common statutes 
which have undergone little change down to the present day. Almost all the 
buildings which housed the university libraries up to 1939 also dated from 
that same period or from the early years of the twentieth century, exceptions 
being the libraries of Nancy (central section and medical section) and Lyons 

medical section), for which new buildings had been erected between 1930 
and 1936.! In 1945, when the ‘Direction des bibliothéques de France’ was 
set up as part of the Ministry of Education, three principal considerations 
ustified, and indeed necessitated, an exceptional effort to deal with the 
question of premises; (a) as a result of the 1939-45 war, one university—that 
of Caen—had been completely destroyed, serrous damage had been suffered 
by the National and University Library at Strasbourg and by a library 
belonging to the University of Paris and housed in part of the Chateau de 
Vincennes, and various degrees of damage had been caused in half a dozen 
other libraries, while most institutions of the kind had been without heating 
or general maintenance for several years; (b) the number of university 
students, which had risen from 55,000 in 1939 to 97,000 in 1945, Was increasing 
each year at a tremendous rate—by 1960 it will, in all probability, exceed 
200,000—so that the inadequacy of the rooms provided for study was becoming 
daily more obvious; (c) to these two considerations were added the require- 
ments of research, the introduction of new courses of study, the enormous 
increase in the output of scientific publications—and especially periodicals 
in France and throughout the world, and the almost universal impossibility 
of adding to storage premises or dividing the collections of books among a 
number of stock-room annexes. For all these reasons, it had become essential 
either to erect new buildings or considerably to enlarge the existing ones, 
by extending their ground area or building on new storeys. 

Except in one or two cases such work has now been carried out in all French 
university libraries; or at least plans and estimates have been prepared. 
Seven completely modern libraries (those of the Faculty of Law of Paris, 
the Faculties of Arts and Law of Aix, the Faculty of Science of Marseilles, 
the Faculty of Medicine and Pharmacy of Marseilles, the Faculty of Medicine 
of Lille and the Universities of Caen and Grenoble) have now been built 
on new sites, but still fairly close to the Faculties to which they are attached; 
nine other university libraries (in Paris, those of the Faculties of Pharmacy 
and Medicine, the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve and the Bibliotheque de 
Documentation Internationale Contemporaine and, in the provinces, the 
university libraries of Besancon,' Clermont-Ferrand, Montpellier, Rennes 
and Strasbourg) have undergone, or will have undergone within the next 
year, an extensive process of reconstruction; plans have also been prepared 
for new university libraries at Dijon, Poitiers and Toulouse, and are now 
far advanced; and other schemes have been drawn up for the building or 
reconstruction of certain Faculties at Bordeaux, Clermont-Ferrand, Lille, 
Nantes, Rennes and Strasbourg. 

1. Cf. my article, ‘Les problémes de locaux et d’équipement mobilier dans les bibliothéques 


universitaires francaises’, in: Cahiers des Bibliothéques de France, 1. Bibliotheques univer- 
sitaires, 1953, pp. 49-70. 
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At the request of Mr. Julien Cain, Director-General of French Libraries, 
a total of something over five thousand million francs was allocated between 
1949 and 1958 for work carried out or projected. 

As will readily be understood, the buildings already erected, in course of 
construction, or planned for university libraries all reflect the same concerns, 
principles and theories. A study of all the plans already prepared would 
provide a clear picture of the main architectural and functional trends 
reflected in these new French university libraries. In this short article | propose 
to describe a recently completed library, not hitherto dealt with by any 
French or foreign review, though the model of it was shown in 1958 at the 
libraries stand in the French Pavilion at the Brussels World Exhibition, 
This is the new Library of the Faculty of Science at Marseilles, designed by 
two architects, F. Pouillon and E. Egger. My choice was guided by two 
considerations: (a) ‘The site chosen was one which left the architects more 
or less free from any constraints connected with the nature of the ground, 
the aspect of the building, or its immediate surroundings; the only requirement 
was that its style should be in harmony with that of the nearest buildings 
which were themselves very varied, since those surrounding the Place Victor 
Hugo at Marseilles were put up at different periods during the first half of 
the twentieth century. ‘There were thus no serious obstacles to prevent the 
architects from meeting the manifold requirements put before them when 
they were asked to build for the 2,500 (now 3,650) students of the Faculty 
of Science a comparatively large library with rather more than 250 seats 
and a capacity of 350,000 volumes—to be increased by 100,000 during the 
next few years—but with a staff of not more than eight or ten people. The 
results are on the whole satisfactory, so that the plan of this new library of 
the Faculty of Science at Marseilles may to some extent be regarded as a 
model for such buildings. Incidentally, it closely resembles that of the library 
of the new Faculties of Arts and Law at Aix, opened nearly two years ago,! 
and may be compared with the plans of two libraries to be built respectively 
for the University of Dijon and the new Faculty of Science at Poitiers. (b) The 
cost of this Marseilles Library, designed to be run by a staff of less than ten 
persons (there are at present two librarians, one assistant librarian, one 
clerk and four attendants) amounted, including furniture, to 270 million 
francs. ‘his expenditure was made up as follows: 236 million for the actual 
building (including the shelves in the stock-rooms and the cost of demolishing 
three reinforced concrete blockhouses on a hillock which had to be levelled 
before the foundations of the library building could be laid); 20 million for 
furnishing the public rooms and offices; and 114 million for laying out the 
surrounding site. A further sum of approximately 2} million was allocated 
for decoration (the State authorizes the use for decoration of up to 1 per cent 


of the building subsidy accorded to any educational premises). The total 
2 


C2 


floor space being 4,87 
was thus approximately 50,000 francs. 

We will now consider the requirements the architects were asked to meet 
and their manner of dealing with the design, the materials and the equipment. 


O square metres, the cost per square metre (net area 


REQUIREMENTS AND ARCHITECTURAL LAYOUT OF THI PREMISES 


The public rooms were to include a reading room (490 square metres approx!- 
mately) with 200 seats, a room for catalogues and bibliographies (180 square 
metres), a periodicals room to take between 500 and 600 reviews (220 square 


1. The pl in is shown on page 25 of the booklet Introduction a une visite des bit liotheques 
francaises. Paris, Direction des bibliothéques de Frances 1958 

2. In France, owing to the application of certain coefficients to the various parts of a building 
the term of reference is usually the ‘weighted’ square metre Thus, for a *weighted’ area 
of 5,900 square metres, as in the present case (equivalent to the 4,870 square metres net area), 


the square metre gross would cost 41,757 franes. 
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metres) with about 20 seats, a room for teaching staff with 24 seats (go square 
metres), and a students’ common-room (140 square metres). In view of the 
small staff employed, all these rooms except the last had to be on one level 
and supervised, if possible, by one person. 

The premises required for administrative purposes consisted of only three 
offices and a large room for handling and sorting books, the latter to be 
in proximity to the stock-rooms and public rooms and close to the elevators 
(service lift and book lift), to the staircases leading to the stock-rooms, and 
to the entrances into the library. 

The stock-rooms were to have a capacity of 350,000 volumes and to be 
designed in such a way that further storeys could later be built jon to accom- 
modate 100,000 additional volumes when the existing shelves were filled. 

A request was also made for a special stock-room near the periodicals 
room, in which to store several years’ back numbers of the reviews displayed 
in the room open to students and university staff. 

‘To these were to be added an office for the loan service, which, being 
used by all the library’s readers, must be fairly spacious; cloakrooms for 
library staff, university staff and students; a boiler room; a transformer; a 
photographic laboratory and various corridors and staircases, these last to 
be kept to a minimum. 

The intention was to provide a medium-sized library, with comparatively 
few sections, to be operated as simply as possible. Consequently, the whole 
plan had to be simple; but owing to the small staff employed, the ‘tying-in’ 
of the various sections had to be carefully considered in close consultation 
with the librarians. Some dozen preliminary designs were put forward by 
the architects; only one was found acceptable and slight changes were made 
even in that. This is the plan reproduced on page 118. It is easy to interpret and 
calls for no lengthy comment. All the offices and public rooms are on the same 
floor, except the students ‘browsing room’, which is one floor below and has 
a separate entrance. On the same level is a stock-room which can contain 
over 60,000 volumes, exclusive of the shelf space (720 metres) for sets of recent 
periodicals. Since the library’s present holdings total less than 150,000 volumes, 
it should be able to manage for some time with two storeys of stock-rooms. 
It should be noted that the three circuits characteristic of all libraries (that 
of the record to its shelf, that of the reader to his seat or to the loan desk, 
and that of the record requested to the reader or borrower) never intersect. 
To ensure this, the office responsible for supervision and for loans has been 
placed in the centre at the meeting point of the various sections which 
constitute the library. 

A point worth mentioning is that the architectural and functional aspects 
of the library are closely equated; there is no sham or deception. ‘The volumes 
of the building, like the external facades, are suggestive of their contents 
and, as it were, give body to the design accepted. This can justly be called 
functional architecture, a term which excludes neither beauty of form nor 
good general design. The architect has succeeded in establishing the right 
balance between the three sections—stock-room block, public rooms and 
administrative offices. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


All the foundations are of reinforced concrete and the walls of stone, with 
lining walls of brick or concrete faced with stone. The stock-room block 
of steel frame construction with 3 metre x 2.60 metre centres: the roof rests 
on this framework, the sections of which have been designed to carry, if neces- 
sary, two further storeys of stock-rooms, raising the height of the building 
by 4.50 metres. 
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The reading-room and the catalogue room, which are spacious, have alu- 
minium roofs with copper gutters, supported by a metal framework. The very 
slender metal uprights have the advantage of not cutting off the daylight 
with which these rooms are literally flooded, despite the fact that on the 
north-east, south-east and south-west they are surrounded by a covered 
gallery which prevents the sun from shining straight into the reading-room. 
With this same purpose in view, the stock-room has one unbroken wall on 
the south-west side, and the windows in its other walls are very small and 
placed in line with the passages running between the shelves. Some of these 
windows can be opened to obtain natural ventilation in the summer time. 
These windows have Thermolux glass, while those in the public rooms are 
fitted with Thermopane. 

The premises are heated throughout in winter by hot-water radiators, 
except for the stock-rooms and the public rooms (reading-room and catalogue 
room), which are heated by warm air. The boiler room and fan installation 
are in the basement, the fuel-oil tank being placed as far as possible from 
the library. 

The stock-rooms on different floors are connected by two stairways, a lift 
and three book lifts. A further staircase leads down from the public rooms 
to the cloakrooms., 

The public rooms are floored with thermoplastic tiles, the stock-rooms 
with linoleum, and the rest of the premises with stone-ware tiles. 

Metal furniture is used in the stock-rooms, wooden furniture in the offices 
and public rooms. As the latter are so well lighted, a dark wood was chosen 
= niangon, large quantities of which come into Marseilles every year. The 

shelving, card-index cabinets and tables (which are covered with formica) 
are of the sizes recommended by the Directorate of French Libraries. ! 

The delivery desk and the racks for periodicals were carefully designed 
to meet their purpose and were made to order by a local cabinet-maker. 
The students’ ‘browsing room’ is, of course, furnished with the emphasis on 
colour and originality rather than on standardization of equipment. 

} These are the principal features of this library; the architectural trends it 
reflects and its general arrangement may not be revolutionary, but it has the 
great virtue of being adapted to a state of affairs which is common to all 
French university libraries—limited funds and small staff. The building 
itself was comparatively inexpensive. And for that reason, except in the case 
of towns such as Paris, Grenoble and Rennes, where building is subject to 
a number of conditions and requirements, it has been thought preferable to 
provide French universities with several libraries of this type, rather than to 
erect more impressive buildings which, owing to the cost of staffing, operation 
and maintenance, would be more expensive. 


=| - — 


@NEW LIBRARY, FACULTY OF SCIENCE, MARSEILLES 





= 1. Entrance hall 11. Screening gallery 
2. Catalogue and bibliography room 12. Stairs to cloakrooms 
3. Students’ study room 13. Students’ ‘browsing room’ 
1. University staff room 14. Hall of the Central Lending Library 
5. Periodicals room of the Bouches-du-Rh6ne Department 
6. Delivery desk 15. Stock-room of that library 
7. Stock-rooms for books (5 floors) 16. Offices of that library 
8. Stock-rooms for periodicals 17. Garage for the book van (a 2¥%-ton 
9g. Sorting room Renault lorry fitted with shelves) 


10. Offices 


1. FRANCE. DIRECTION DES BrIBLIOTHEOUES. Local el mobilier des bibliothéques publiques, by 


Jean Bleton, Pari 1958, 27 em. lov pp., fig., plates, plans. 








2044] THE JAMAICA LIBRARY SERVICE 


by Hazet E. Bennett, Acting Director 


The joint premises of the Jamaica Library Service Headquarters and the 
Kingston and St. Andrew Parish Library were officially opened on 30 July 1958 
by the Honourable Norman Manley, Chief Minister of Jamaica, creating 
an unprecedented blaze of publicity about the work of the Jamaica Library 
Service, which had become so fully absorbed into the life of the community 
that few people had ever bothered to consider how it had grown. 

‘The service operates in a country mainly peopled by descendants of Euro- 
peans, Africans and Asians, who brought to the island their own languages, 
customs and beliefs, but through the years it has become an integrated 
English-speaking community. Jamaica is the largest British Caribbean Island: 
146 miles long, mountainous, it covers an area of nearly 4,500 square 
miles. Its one and a half million inhabitants make up about half of the popula- 
tion of the West Indies, as the new federation has been named. 

The first Government-sponsored library started 80 years ago with the 
founding of the Institute of Jamaica, which is known the world over for its 
West Indian Reference Library. Up to April 1958, when the lending library 
was closed down, membership was by subcription, and books were either 
collected personally or sent by post to different parts of the island. 

It was not until 20 years ago that the first free public library was started 
in the Parish of Manchester, thanks to the efforts of some local visionaries, 
The books were all donated and the library was run by volunteers. It was 
perhaps this fine example, among others, that inspired the British Council 
to come forward in 1947 with its proposal to the Government of Jamaica 
that an island-wide free library service should be inaugurated. 

The Jamaica Library Service was established by law in 1949. The British 
Council had offered to contribute the sum of £70,000 over a period of 10 years, 
on condition that, at the end of this time, the Government of Jamaica would 
assume responsibility for the maintenance and development of the service, 
when the Council’s contribution had ceased. The island-wide service got off 
to a good start when the parish councils agreed to take part in the scheme 
by contributing towards the costs of local maintenance in their areas. 

The Jamaica Library Board has seven members, the Director of the Library 
acting as Chairman. The other six are the Minister of Education; the Gover- 
nor’s nominee; and representatives of the University College of the West Indies, 
the British Council, the Institute of Jamaica and the Local Government 
Authorities. The Board is responsible for policy and general administration, 
and its members are appointed once every three years. 

The service comprises at present the administrative headquarters in Kingston, 
13 parish libraries, 4 branch libraries and 95 book centres. Headquarters 
is responsible for the implementation of policy and the day-to-day running 
of the service; it orders, classifies and catalogues books and periodicals for 
distribution to the parishes. 

During the first seven years the Director and the Deputy Director were 
British Council officials, but since 1955 the service has been entirely manned 
by locally recruited staff. The senior members have received training in 
the United Kingdom and in Canada and at the Eastern Caribbean Regional 
Library School in Trinidad. In addition, in-service training is given from 
time to time. 


Unesco bull. libr., vol. XIII, no. 5-6, May-June 1959. 
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PARISH LIBRARIES AND BOOK CENTRES 


Parish libraries have been established in the capital of each parish, their 
stocks ranging from 10,000 to 58,000 books. Every attempt is being made 
to cover each parish; branch libraries are being set up in the larger towns 
and book centres in the villages. ‘There is also a free postal service. All parish 
libraries offer full-time service to the public. 

The system of the book centres with their small collections of between 
300 and 1,000 books operated by voluntary workers is far from perfect; the 
stocks are changed only three times a year and the centres are open to the 
public about once each week for only two hours. It is hoped to replace them 
eventually by travelling libraries manned by trained staff and, in December 
last, the first bookmobile began operating in Kingston. 

Originally most parish libraries were housed in rented premises but, as 
the work expanded, it became increasingly difficult to find suitable buildings 
to accommodate them. The service therefore embarked upon a_ building 
programme, and nine parish libraries now have new buildings specially 
designed to suit the requirements of a library in a tropical climate. 

‘The building for the headquarters and the Kingston and St. Andrew Parish 
Library was the last to be completed, at a cost of approximately £68,000, 
Ihe demand on this building has been such that already it has proved to 
be too small. There are now more than 23,000 registered readers (1°%,000 
adults and 10,000 juniors). Membership in the junior library had to be 
closed in October 1958, after 5,000 new members had been enrolled in less 
than five months. In addition to the lack of space there is an insufficiency 
of books. 

Emphasis is now being placed on improving the quality of the service 
offered to the public. The agreement of the parish councils to participate 
in the scheme made it possible for the service to achieve its present wide 
coverage in a short time, but this has meant also a somewhat uneven develop- 
ment as regards staff. The 13 —" libraries and the headquarters constitute 
14 different employing agencies. The present plans are to centralize employ- 
ment and develop a staff structure, without interfering with the autonomy 
of the parish committees. 


CHOOLS LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Jamaica Library Service also operates a schools library service on behalf 
of the Ministry of Education, through which circulating libraries have been 
set up in 715 primary and infant schools. Formerly, each school was supplied 
with a box of 60 books which were changed every six months. The :nau- 
guration in September 1957 of a bookmobile has now made it possible to 
offer greatly improved service. Each school is allowed to select its own supply 
of 150 books on the spot, each term, from a stock of 2,000. ‘two bookmobiles 
are serving schools in six parishes, and the other schools now receive sets 
of 150 books each. Librarians travel on the bookmobiles and are thus able 
to maintain direct contact with teachers and pupils. 

The Jamaica Library Service has a total book-stock of 184,000 volumes. 
Its readers number 82,807, which represents one reader for every 19 of the 
population—a situation in which there is much room for improvement. 

By organizing lectures, creating hobby groups and sponsoring annual arts 
festivals in each parish, the Jamaica Library Service is becoming increasingly 
identified with the educational and cultural advancement of the people and 
is making its mark on the life of the community. 








[205] WORKERS’ LIBRARY 
AT JERUSALEM 


by SHatom Yoe.t, Librarian 


The Sifriat Hapoalim (Workers’ Library) was established in 1940, and within 
10 years its collection had increased to 10,000 books and it had a list of 850 
readers. li 1950 when the library was gutted by fire, all the books and 
equipment were lost, but it has since been replenished and re-organized. 

For seven years, the library oc« upied a small, crowded apartment, unsuitable 
for its purposes, but in 1957 it moved into new quarters specially built and 
designed for it which cover an area of 500 square metres (eight times the size 
of the former accommodation) and include a spacious reading-room and a few 


small study rooms, 


COLLECTIONS 


The present collection, accumulated carefully and patiently over a long period 
I f , 
is intended to meet the requirements of the general reading public and of the 
serious student. The library endeavours to acquire all new Hebrew publi- 
cations ol the better type, and to fill in any gaps in it collections. 
— ‘ : . 7 , ‘ ‘ 1) H . aus a P | - } 
Ihe total of 35,150 DOOKS 1S made up as lOl!|Ows; eprew, 27,520; Engiisn, 


Soo: Yiddish, I,100; Russian, 700; Polish, Fren h and other 


3,500; German, 1,5 


languages, 830. 

The children’s section has a collection of some 9,000 books suitable for the 
first eight grades (6-14 age group). Of the remaining volumes, about 55 per 
cent are fiction and 45 per cent non-fiction. 

So as to maintain its character as a popular library, the poli y is to steera 


middle course. For instance, books on general hygiene are available but no 


} ] 
WOOKS, f 


medical textbooks; books on government, but no law 

Che arrangements is according to the Dewey Decimal Classification, modi- 
fied to suit a Hebrew collection. ‘The books are arranged ac« ording to subjec ts, 
and the classified catalogues make it easy for the librarians to locate the books 


required. 


THE READERS 


The library has more than 2,500 regular borrowers, of whom 3,000 are regis- 
tered at the central library and 500 at the four branches. This figure does not 
include: (a) holders of overdue books (not returned after one month); (b) indi- 
rect borrowers, who borrow collectively through institutions; (c) people who 
use the study rooms and other facilities without being registered members. 
Its reading public is composed of the following age groups: up to 14, 39 per 
cent; 15-21, 35 per cent; 22-35, 16 per cent; 36 and over, 10 per cent. Of the 
} per cent male. Although the library is 


readers 52 per cent are female and 4! 
open to the general public, 75 per cent of the readers are Histadrut (General 
Federation of Labour) members who benefit from reduced fees. They come 
from all parts of Jerusalem and all sections of the population—students, 
labourers of every kind (building, factory, and agricultural), office workers, 
housewives, members of the professions, teachers and research workers. 
Although there are branches in the suburbs, many prefer the central library, 
assuming, often erroneously, that it offers a greater choice and variety and has 
available more copies of the popular books. However, the real attraction lies 
in the fact that the central library is open throughout the day. 
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Collective memberships comprise: (a) institutions that borrow collectively 
and make their own distribution; (b) institutions that register all their members 
individually. 

A recent analysis of the reading material borrowed by 1,000 readers over the 
age of 14 gave the following results: 

Hebrew. Fiction, 763; General works, 18; Philosophy, 15; Religion, 13; Social 
sciences, 18; Linguistics, 0; Science, 9; Applied science, 4; Arts, 4; Literature 
12; History, 86; Total, 942. 

Other languages. English, 18; Polish, 14; Yiddish, 12; German, 6; Russian, 4; 
French, 4; Total, 58. 

Among readers of Hebrew, 80 per cent prefer fiction, and 20 per cent non- 

fiction. 


BOOK CIRCULATION 


On an average, 500 books are lent out daily; over 180,000 volumes were issued 
in 1957. The regular 8-hour working day having proved insufficient, it was 
decided to keep longer hours and the library is now open to the public from 
8 a.m. till 7 p.m. This arrangement has been warmly welcomed and the 
results have justified the extra effort and strain, for the number of readers has 
increased substantially. 

Since it has moved into the new premises, the number of books issued daily 
has increased considerably, particularly during the summer vacation when 
records unprecedented in Israe] were reached. In a single day (14 July 1957) 
more than 1,250 books were lent out. 

The library permits free access to certain of its sections—a relatively new 
practice which has met with the readers’ approval. 

In order to bring events of importance to the notice of its readers and the 
general public, the library exhibits all the available material, books, pamphlets 
and pictures relating to such events, 


The four branches of the library are in populous areas: a southern branch 
in the German Colony, with over 3,000 volumes and 320 borrowers; Kiryat 
Moshe with 2,000 volumes and 200 borrowers; Kiryat Hayovel, with 2,000 
volumes and 200 borrowers; Rassco Centre, with 700 volumes and 60 to 
7O borrowers. 

The branches are well equipped and also have at their disposal the collec- 
tions of the main library. To date the branches are open for only four hours a 
day on four days a week, and for the rest of the time, the branch librarians are 
employed at the central library. 

Requests that new branches be opened are constantly received from other 
suburbs, and it is already planned to establish a fifth branch in the densely 
populated Katamon Development Area. Outlying areas could. of course, be 
served better and at less cost by a mobile library, but unfortunately the library 
does not own a bookmobile. 


The library has a modern card catalogue in which each book is entered under 
author, title and subject. The Hebrew section of the catalogue is kept up to date 
but the other sections have not yet been completed. The catalogue has been 
used in compiling several bibliographies. 

The library has already published two book lists, one for the first three grades 
and the other for the fourth, fifth and sixth grades of grammar schools. With 
both lists is a classified supplement of all non-fiction books (in Hebrew) suitable 
for children up to the eighth grade. This list is used in several libraries in the 
country. 

Numerous bibliographical lists on famous people and important events have 
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also been prepared, enabling the librarians to answer queries quickly, and to 
produce all the relevant material without delay. ‘The library intends to proceed 
with this work, since it has met with general approval. 


The spacious public reading-room is comfortably, though modestly, furnished 
and has a seating capacity for 200 persons. All the local daily papers (14) and 
many periodicals, both local and foreign, are available. 

lhe lounge also serves as an exhibition hall and, thanks to its location in the 
building of the General Federation of Labour, it can help to acquaint a vast 
public with the arts—especially people who do not usually frequent audi- 
toriums and museums. 

To meet the special requirements of students and research workers a special 
reference library has been established which includes encyclopaedias, diction- 
aries in many languages, and numerous other works of reference. In addition, 
the librarians are always ready to help students with advice on books and 


reading material. 


The Cultural Department of the Jerusalem Labour Council has supplied the 
library with a 16 mm. cinema-projector so that educational films as well 
as documentary films on Israel and other countries can be shown there. An 
epidiascope is available for projecting photographs for illustrated lectures, and 
the reading-room is so furnished that it can easily be converted into a lecture 


hall. 


HANDBOOK ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
OF PUBLICATIONS 


Second and Revised Edition 


This second and revised edition of the Handbook has been prepared under 
the editorship of Dr. Gisela von Busse of the Deutsche Forschungsgemein- 
schaft, Bad Godesberg, German Federal Republic, with the assistance of 
Dr. H. Werhahn of the University of Heidelberg. The section dealing with 
the exchange of university publications has been contributed by Dr. A. 
Kessen, Librarian of the University of Leiden, The Netherlands. 
Over 70 per cent of the material in this edition is new, including a major 
part of the lists of addresses of institutions in more than go countries. These 
lists have been submitted to national authorities for revision and correction, | 
and only the latest available information is contained in this second edition. 
The Handbook contains an alphabetical index to countries and to subjects; 
and an index to towns so that institutions for which an address is known can 
be more easily located. 
Orders for the Handbook should be placed with the national distributor of 
Unesco publications (for the address of your distributor see inside back cover 


of the Bulletin) or Unesco Sales and Distribution Division. } 
} 

Price: Paper: $7.50; 42s. (stg.); 2.000 FF. 

Cloth: $8.50; 44s. (stg.); 2,300 FF. 
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06} PRESERVATION OF LEATHER 
BINDINGS AT THE LENIN STATE 
LIBRARY OF THE U.S.S.R. 

by I. K. BeLaja, Laboratory Assistant 


Most old books, of course, are bound in leather made from the skins of all 
kinds of animals—calves, goats, sheep, pigs and sometimes cattle. Among 
the materials used to bind old books are vegetable-tanned leather and parch- 
ment skins. Some old Russian books are bound in morocco and others in 
red Russia leather. 

Leather has a number of useful properties as a material for binding but, 
like all organic substances, it is subject to the ravages of time. ‘The processes 
of the decay of leather—the so-called processes of ageing—depend not only 
on the chemical nature of the material itself but also, to a large extent, on 
the conditions in which it is kept. Leather is hygroscopic. It contains moisture 
which is in constant relation and communication with that of the atmosphere. 
The physical properties of the leather—tensile strength, thickness, elasticity, etc. 

vary according to its moisture content. When the relative humidity of the 
air is high (upwards of 70 per cent), leather mildews and rots. Parchment 
leather is particularly prone to rotting in humid atmosphere, deteriorating 
more quickly than paper. 

When the relative humidity of the air is low (40 per cent and under 
leather loses the moisture structurally linked to the collagen albumen, with 
the result that the physical structure of the leather and of the collagen fibres, 
and the position and intertwining of the latter, is disturbed. ‘The leather 
loses its toughness and becomes brittle and liable to crack. The destruction 
of leather in storage may also occur as a result of oxidizing processes under 
the action of the oxygen in the air, as well as that of the acids in the leather 
or formed in it during storage. 

[he conditions for the storage of books in the Lenin State Library’s book 
depository are therefore maintained at a standard level: an air temperature 
of 16-18°C and a relative humidity of 50-60 per cent. Certain gases, especially 
sulphur dioxide, have a destructive effect on leather. Repeated analyses have 
proved that the air in the Library’s book depository is free of sulphur dioxide. 

Another very important factor in the preservation of book bindings is the 
treatment of the leather with fatty substances. ‘The fat content of leather has 
1 bearing on several of its properties, such as its capacity for absorbing or 
taking up moisture, its proneness to deformation and its resistance to destruc- 
uve forces. Fatty substances decrease the friction between the inner surfaces 
of the leather tissues, give the leather fibres elasticity and flexibility and keep 
them from sticking together. They also protect the top surface of the leather 
from excessive drying. In the absence of a preservative lubricating coating, 
the leather loses its moisture and shape and becomes brittle and liable to 
crack, like cardboard. When the fat content is increased, the moisture content 
remains stable and the leather becomes more pliable, its tensile strength 
is increased, and it is less subject to scratching and wear by friction. Vegetable- 
tanned leather is protected by fatty substances against the intensive oxidizing 
effect of the oxygen in the air (oxidation of the tannides). 

In order to preserve the leather bindings of old books, their normal fat 
content has to be systematically restored. Not every type of fat and oil, 
however, can be used; mineral oils and fats and oils which are readily oxidized 
by the oxygen in the air or which contain unsaturated fatty acids, are unsuitable. 
Lubricants prepared with turpentine are particularly harmful to leather. 
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The Lenin Library’s research laboratory, which has been working on 
questions relating to the preservation and restoration of old books, uses the 
method of greasing the leather bindings with natural fats and oils. After 
prolonged investigations, the laboratory has fixed its choice on high-grade 
*‘Pobeda’-brand bone neat’s-foot oil. This oil is a first-rate lubricant for 
softening both vegetable-tanned and chrome leathers. 

In addition to pure neat’s-foot oil, the laboratory has tried out a mixture 
of it with other fats and oils. ‘he best results were obtained when the leather 
bindings were greased with a lubricant prepared by ourselves and compounded 
as follows: neat’s-foot oil, 100 grammes; beeswax, 30-40 grammes; thymol, 
5.2 grammes; para-oxy-diphenylamine, 0.15 grammes. 

The specified amount of beeswax is placed in a dry porcelain cup and 
melted in a water bath. The neat’s-foot oil is gradually added and mixed 
with the melted wax. ‘The mixture is carefully stirred while melting with a 
glass or porcelain spatula. The anti-oxidant para-oxy-diphenylamine is then 
added and the grease, after final mixing, is removed from the bath and 
allowed to cool. A spirit solution of antiseptic thymol, amounting to 4 per cent 
of the total amount of grease, is then carefully mixed in with the spatula, 
The grease is then transferred to a porcelain mortar and carefully pestled. 
The finished grease, which is bright yellow in colour, is easily absorbed by 
the leather, making it less stiff and at the same time non-greasy to the touch, 

According to our data, dried-up leather bindings of old books contain 
1.3 to 1.5 per cent of fat. With our method, that figure can be raised to 
11.5 to 11.8 per cent, thus approaching the established standard. Once the 
grease has been worked in and the surface of the leather rubbed over with 
a cloth, it acquires a polish and dust ceases to adhere. 

Different treatment has to be given to bindings depending on the degree 
of ageing of the leather. Old, dried-up bindings need to be greased twice: 
once (after they have received preliminary treatment) with pure neat’s-foot 
oil, and then with the grease compounded as above. Dried-up_ bindings 
which have retained their basic properties are greased once only after the 
preliminary treatment, and then with the compound. 

The preliminary treatment before greasing consists of dusting, damping 
with distilled water and applying 96 per cent alcohol. Very dry bindings 
are afterwards treated with glycerine. 

The full process of softening the leather bindings of old books has been 
described in a set of special instructions the Library has drawn up on the 
care of leather bindings. 
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d The Documentation Centre is an integral part of the Education Clearing 
, House of Unesco. It houses a current collection of approximately 35,000 


jtems on education made up largely of official documents and reports from 
d both local and national education authorities all over the world. There are 
d also non-official publications bearing upon experiments and research studies 
a and commentaries on items of educational interest in different parts of the 
n world. ‘The collection is not historical or archival in concept and materials 
d which are superseded, either by more recent work in the field or by new 


t Unesco programme needs, are no longer kept on the shelves after they have 
\ outlived their usefulness. ‘The one exception to this rule of thumb are the 
. | official reports of education departments and ministries. As complete a 
y collection of these as possible is kept permanently. 
\. The immediate object of the centre is to document the programme of 
2 Unesco and to meet the needs of Member States of the Organization. For 
y these two purposes the centre not only maintains its basic collection of docu- 
e | ments but also publishes bibliographies and studies on various aspects of 
i education, 

In order to keep the material in the collection up to date there is a journal 
p scanning programme in force which involves most members of the staff. 


Some 300 education journals are circulated to the staff according to language 





t ability and field of interest. Each staff member looks for important articles, 
S news of conferences, seminars and meetings, newly formed organizations, 
> new publications, and bibliographies in the field of education. The results 

of such scanning are referred weekly to a small committee which takes appro- 
/ priate action in each case. The articles of importance to the work in progress 
are catalogued and cards put into the file immediately. Letters are written 

to the bodies responsible for forthcoming and recently held conferences, 
seminars and meetings, asking for working papers or reports as the case may 
be. Requests are also sent to newly formed organizations for a statement of 


| their aims or a prospectus of their activities. ‘The new publications reported 

by the scanners are ordered for the collection, and the bibliographies are 
| scanned by the committee and the important items ordered and the biblio- 
| graphies themselves catalogued if they warrant it. 

The new publications which come in constantly as a result of the ordering 
programme are also consulted each week by a committee and extra copies 
are ordered of those which will help the centre to meet the needs of Member 
States and missions. A large amount of unsolicited material arrives each 
week at the centre from all parts of the world and is treated in the same way. 
It should be noted that a considerable part of the annual budget of the 
centre is set aside for the purchase of documents for distribution, In its 
programme Unesco encourages the establishment of national documen- 
tation centres in education and these newly established centres are sent 
a good many publications which will be of interest to them and which 
are perhaps not otherwise available to them. After the new acquisitions 
are looked at they are displayed for one week. Members of the Secretariat 
may come and look them over and record requests for loans once they are 
catalogued. 

The catalogue of the centre is threefold, with a principal classification by 
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author, supplementary subject catalogues arranged by country, and country 
catalogues arranged by subject. 

‘The readers who come to the centre are mostly members of the Secretariat, 
experts about to go out on mission for Unesco, and Unesco fellows. Others 
come from associated non-governmental organizations. Other readers are 
educationists, especially those who are interested in the study of comparative 
education. Some readers come from the public at large, but they usually 
have some form of introduction to Unesco. ‘The centre is not a public library 
in any sense, and its work, apart from that connected with the needs of the 
Secretariat and the affiliated associations, is carried out at governmental 
level. 

Of course, many requests for inlormation come In by mail. Replies are sent 
out to all letters. In some cases the inquirer is referred to his local public 
library or to some other body, but in most cases a full reply is given. Some 
requests come from extremely remote areas of the world and in such cases 
it would be a considerable waste of time to all concerned to write back to 
the inquirer asking him to refer his requests to the national body responsible 
for relations with Unesco. 

In the field of publications, the Documentation Centre is directly responsible 
for the publication of /ducation abstracts. ‘Vhis is a bibliographical review 
published every month except July and August. ‘There are editions in English, 
French and Spanish. Each issue deals with a different aspect of education 
and consists of a preface, an introductory essay and an annotated bibliography. 
The groundwork for each issue is prepared by the Secretariat and, in the 
initial stages, the holdings of the centre are used almost exclusively. The 
topics selected are known well in advance and the collection is augmented 
in consequence. In some cases the various national bodies responsible for 
Unesco affairs are asked to submit material, particularly when an issue has 
a world-wide coverage and treats such a subject as official reports in education, 
Occasionally an expert is asked to prepare an issue, in which event the Secre- 
tariat prepares a preliminary bibliography as a basis for the study. The expert 
adds further material of his own and, of course, works on contract for the 
particular issue. ‘Three times a year an issue is devoted to a bibliographical 
consideration of the educational system of a particular country, and the 
entire issue is prepared by the country in question. 

The Education Clearing House publishes a series entitled Educational studies 
and documents. One number each year is devoted to a large-scale bibliography 
on some branch of education, and the centre is responsible for that number. 

General information kept in the collection on the various education systems 
of the world is used as the basis for a publication called World survey of education; 
a handbook of organization and statistics. ‘This appears in slightly different form 
every three years. The chapters on the different countries are written in the 
Clearing House before submission to the governments for correction and 
amendment. Each chapter contains a bibliography on the educational system, 
and in most cases the works mentioned are in the Centre’s collection. 

The Education Clearing House also publishes two other series: Monographs 
on fundamental education and Problems in education for which the centre does 
the work of correcting the bibliographies and the footnotes. 

The centre issues an accessions list from time to time. Normally there 
are about ten issues a year—depending on the speed with which the new 
material is catalogued, since the lists are made up from the catalogue cards. 

From time to time book lists are prepared by the staff in answer to a 
particular problem. Normally these are not published, but they may be 
developed at a later date and annotated to form the basis of a number of 
Education abstracts. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND DOCUMENTATION 


{208} TRENKOV’, Hristo. Spectalna bibliografya. Teortja, organizacija, metodika. 
Sofia, Nauka i izkustvo, 1958. iv+-236 p. 9.10 leva (Poredica otdeln 
trudove, no. 15). Orders should be sent to the Bulgarian Institute for 
Bibliography, 11, Boulevard ‘Tolbukin, Sofia, Bulgaria. 

[he author reviews the main theoretical and practical questions involved in 
the different types of bibliography (accessions list, annotated bibliography, 
bibliography of theses and dissertations, etc.). He also describes the methods 
now being used in bibliographical work, and in the last section gives a critical 
survey of the historical development of Bulgarian specialized bibliographies 
for the various branches of science. 


ZAUNMULLER, Wolfram. Bibliographisches Handbuch der Sprachwérter- 
biicher. Stuttgart, Anton Hiersemann; New York/London, Hafner 
Publishing Company, 1958. xvi+-248 p. IM5o. 

A bibliographical handbook of language dictionaries listing 5,600 dictionaries 


( 


published from 1460-1958 in over 500 languages and dialects. 


[209] 


[210] JAKosson, Roman; Hitrrit-Wortn, Gerta; Beese, John Fred. Paleo- 
stberian peoples and languages: a bibliographical guide. New Haven, Conn., 
Human Relations Area Files Press, Box 2054 Yale Station, 1957. 
222 p. 22.515 cm. Behaviour science bibliographies.) 
Lists some 2,000 works on the Paleosiberian peoples and their languages. 
Entries, some of which include short annotations, are arranged in the follow- 
ing sections: bibliographical surveys of studies and sources; works concerning 
several or all Paleosiberian peoples; Gilyak; the Chukchee Group; the Yuka- 
ghir Group; and the Yeniseian Group. An appendix contains a short article 
on the Paleosiberian peoples and languages. 

The HRAF Press has also recently published two further volumes in its series 
of country surveys, entitled Thailand: its people, its society, its culture, by Wendell 
Blanchard (528 p., $6.50), and Jordan: its people, its society, tts culture, by George 
L. Harris (246 p., $5.50). 
fori] Baupe, Hans. Férteckning éver lipande utléndska lantbruksserier i svenska 

bibliotek. Supplement 1958. Uppsala, 1958. 30 p. 30 x 21 cm. Available 

from: Kungl. Lantbrukshégskolans Bibliotek, Uppsala 7, Sweden. 
Supplement to the 1956 list of current foreign agricultural periodical publi- 
cations received by nearly 40 Swedish libraries. Entries are arranged alpha- 
betically by title. 


[212] CLEMENT, Jules. Catalogue collectif des périodiques relatifs ad lélectro- 
technique existant dans les principales bibliothéques spécialisées de Belgique. 
Bruxelles, Commission Belge de Bibliographie, 5 rue de la Régence, 
Bruxelles, 1958. 43 p. 20.5 x 15 cm. (Bibliographia Belgica, 33 

A list of 879 electrotechnical periodicals held by 28 Belgian libraries. Entries 

are listed alphabetically by title. 

[213] Horecky, Paul L. East and East Central Europe. Periodicals in English 

and other West European languages. Washington, Library of Congress, 
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Slavic and Central European Division, 1958. v+i26 p. Index, 

26 X 20 cm. 90.95 
Lists 550 current periodicals dealing with the countries and peoples of East 
and Last Central Europe, published in West European languages. The titles 
included are primarily in English, French and German. ‘The following mater- 
ials are presented: serials concerned with Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, the Soviet Union 
(Byelorussia, Central Asia, Russia, ‘Transcaucasia and the Ukraine) and 
Yugoslavia, and with the ethnic groups originating in these countries; serials 
published in these countries; serials a translations or abstracts of 
East and Last Central Luropean materials. ‘There are brief annotations. 


[214] CoOoveER. James B. Musi lexicography. Denver. Col., Bibliographical 
Center for Research, Rocky Mountain Region, Denver Public Library, 
1958. xxx-+-126 p. Index. 28 x 21.5 cm. 

This second edition of the author’s Bibliography Of mu lictionaries 1Q52 has 

been greatly expanded in scope and volume and corrects many errors in the 

earlier list. It contains an essay on lacunae in music lexicography between 

1500 and 1700, followed by a bibliography of nearly 1,500 lexicographic 

works arranged alphabetically by author. 


[215] SECHERINI, Bianca. Catalogo det manoscritti musicali della Biblioteca 
Nazionale di Firenze. Firenze, 1959. 320 p. 3021 cm. Obtainable 
from the author, Via Veracini, 2, Firenze. 

Lists some 150 musical manuscripts in various collections of the Florence 

National Library. A full description of each manuscript is given. 


[216] Kuri, Salme (comp.). Estonia: a selected bibliography. Washington, 
Library of Congress, Slavic and Central European Division, 1958. 
p. 26 x 20 cm. Index. $0.75. 
In this bibliogr: iphy of some 500 publications on Estonia and its people, 
designed primarily to help the non-specialist find information, preference in 
the selection of titles was given to publications in English and secondarily in 
French, German, or Italian. Entries, arranged under subject headings, are 
briefly annotated and give the Library of Congress call number or location 
symbol when the work is part of its collections; in other instances, American 
libraries possessing the work are indicated by symbols. Works not reported 
by any American library have generally been excluded. 


[217] BAKER, E. A.; Foskett, D. J. Bibliography of food: a select international 
bibliography of nutrition, food and beverage technology and distribution, 
1936- 1950. London, Butterworths Scientific Publications, 88 Kings 
way, 1958. xii+-331 p. Indexes. 63 s. 
Entries in this bibliography of food are arranged under main headings cover- 
ing individual types of food, ard such general subjects as world food supplies; 
distribution; marketing and retailing; prices and statistics; food control and 
rationing; food manufacture and technology; food storage; food hygiene and 
food poisoning; food legislation and inspection, etc. ‘These main headings are 
further sub-divided. Publications on cookery, catering and housewifery and 


periodi-al articles (with a few exceptions) have been omitted. 


[218] Cuaves, A. Fuentes principales de la bibliografia ecuatoriana. Quito, Casa 
de la Cultura Ecuatoriana, 1958. 24 p. (Asociacién de Bibliotecarios 
del Ecuador, Grupo Bibliografico Nacional, publicacién, no. 1. 

Analyses the reasons for the scant progress made with bibliographical work 

in Ecuador and the measures to be adopted to remedy the situation. Reviews 
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the main sources of Ecuadorian bibliography, from the oldest known catalogue 
the Catalogo of Juan de Velasco, published in 1885) to the present day. Illus- 
trated with facsimiles of old Ecuadorian printed works. 


[219] Beicium. Commission BELGE DE BiBLIOGRAPHIE. Bulletin. vol. I, 1957; 
vol. 2, 1958. Bruxelles, 5 rue de la Régence. 21 x 14 cm. 

Contains short accounts of the various meetings of the Belgian Bibliographical 

Committee held during the year, information on national and international 

institutions and works of bibliographical interest, and a current bibliography 

of bibliographies arranged according to the Universal Decimal Classification. 

The text is in Flemish and French. 


REFERENCE WORKS 


[220] Encyclopedia Canadiana, Ottawa, The Canadiana Company Limited, 
311 Richmond Road, 1957-_ . 10 vols. 

Some 800 persons have contributed articles for this reference work, the most 
comprehensive to have appeared on Canada to date. It contains more than 
10,000 entries arranged in alphabetical order; an up-to-date four-colour 
atlas of Canada; hundreds of maps of Canadian regions and localities; accurate 
information on every province, county, city, town and village in Canada; 
3,500 biographies of eminent Canadians, living and dead; comprehensive 
articles on Canadian history, geography, business and industry, sports, arts 
and sciences, government, people, religion, education, health and welfare, and 
Canadian organizations of all types- 


[221] Australia encyclopaedia. Sydney, Angus & Robertson, 1958. 10 vols. 
27 cm. Illus. Maps. £50. 

A comprehensive reference guide containing some 6,000 entries which give 
the main facts about Australia’s history, political, economic and industrial 
development and cultural and social life. It includes survey articles on such 
subjects as the theatre, military history and geology, as well as more 
specific articles on personalities in all fields of Australian life, and geographical 
and statistical information on most Australian towns and districts. Extensive 
bibliographies are given for many of the articles. Contains many illustrations, 
including 54 colour plates. 


[222] Focus. Uppslagsbok. Stockholm, Almyvist & Wiksell, 26 Gamla Bro- 


gatan, 1958- . 5 vols. 3,000 p. 325 Swedish crowns. 
A new Swedish cultural encyclopaedia, special features of which will be articles 
on conditions in Scandinavia (history, social conditions, culture, etc.), and on 


all branches of science with emphasis on Swedish research work. It will contain 
20,000 synonyms, which will enable translators and students of the Swedish 
language to find the correct Swedish expressions they are looking for. The 
complete work will contain an atlas and 10,000 illustrations, including artistic 
colour plates, reproductions of works of art, photographs and drawings. The 
fifth volume will be an index volume, 


[223] Criason, W. E. Elsevier's dictionary of nuclear science and technology in six 
lancuages: English! American, French, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, German. 
Amsterdam, Elsevier Publishing Company, 110-112 Spuistraat, 1958. 
vili+916 p. 23% 15 cm. £7. 

Covers the terminology of nuclear science and technology in six languages 

and includes a large number of terms from closely related fields: physics, 

nuclear physics, nuclear chemistry, isotopy, metallurgy, chemical technology, 
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biology and radiation. The basic word-list is English (British and American 
usage being clearly distinguished), each word being followed horizontally by 
the definition in English and the corresponding words in other languages, 
arranged in Anglo-Saxon, Latin and Germanic groups, respectively. After the 
basic word-list the separate alphabetical word-lists of the individual languages 
follow, numerically keyed to the basic table. 


| 224] SCHWEIZERISCHE VEREINIGUNG FUR DOKUMENTATION. Archive, Biblio- 
theken und Dokumentationsstellen der Schweiz! Archives, bibliothéques el 
centres de documentation en Suisse/Archivi, biblioteche e centri di documen- 
tazine in Svizzera. Bern, Die Vereinigung, Speichergasse 6, 1958. 
xvi-+-144 p. Indexes, 750 SF. 
The third edition of this directory describes 459 of the most important Swiss 
libraries, archives and documentation centres, giving the following information: 
history, type and state of collections, possibilities of consultation, Entries are 
arranged geographically. ‘Three brief introductions explain the Swiss union 
catalogue, the inter-urban loan system, the documentation centre of the 
library of the Ecole polytechnique fédérale and the Association suisse de 
documentation. 


[225] INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR DOCUMENTATION. Yearbook 1958. 
The Hague, The Federation, 6 Willem Witsenplein, 1958. 52 p. 
2114.5 cm. Free to members; 3 Dutch guilders to non-members, 

Gives all Important information on the organization, members, committees 

and publications of the Federation. Where relevant, statutes, rules of proce- 

dure and other directives have been added in a condensed form. Full parti- 
culars of the documentation services of the Federation’s 28 member countries 
are given. 


{226} ‘TorRES Bruno, Ofelia. Guia de procedimiento para el catalogador. Mon- 
tevideo, Universidad de la Republica, Facultad de Medicina, Biblio- 
teca, Avda. General Flores, 2125, 1958. xvil+-215 p. 3021.5 cm. 
Mimeo. 

This work is intended to serve as a guide for the staff compiling the catalogue 

of the library of the Faculty of Medicine. The author reviews the successive 

stages in the work—decisions as to the setting out of the author’s name and the 
title, the bibliographical address, series and contents, notes, etc. For each item 
the author quotes in full the standard selected from among those used by the 

Vatican Library, the American Library Association or the Library of Congress. 

When there is some contradiction between the codes used by these different 

libraries, or if they offer no solution, the author states what decision has been 

taken in the matter by the library in question, 


[227] De Vries, Louis. Worterbuch der Textilindustrie. Band 1 (Deutsch- 
Englisch). Wiesbaden, Brandstetter Verlag GmbH, Gustav-Freytag- 
Str. 5, 1959. Approx. 384 p. DM28. 

This German-English dictionary of the textile industry includes terms dealing 

with the latest developments—-use of nylon and similar synthetic materials, 

textile machinery, chemistry, etc. 

The second volume, giving the German equivalent of English terms, is in 

preparation. 

[228] Ceylon journal of historical and social studies. 1958. Peradeniya, The 
Library, University of Ceylon. 2415.5 cm. Annual subscription: 
5 rupees; 10s.; $2. 

This journal appears twice a year, covers the entire range of the social 
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sciences—economics, political science, law, archaeology and history, geography, 
sociology, social psychology and anthropology. The articles relate mainly, 
but not exclusively to Ceylon. Each issue contains book reviews. 


[229] Cotton, G. B.; GLENcRoss, Alan (comp.). Fiction index two. London. 
Association of Assistant Librarians, 1957. 207 p. 25X17 cm. 40s, 
30s. to members of the Library Association). Obtainable from: 
J. S. Davey, 49 Halstead Gardens, London, N. 21. 
Fiction index one was published in 1953. This second volume is a guide to a 
further 10,000 works of fiction, including short story collections, anthologies 
and omnibus volumes, for the most part published between January 1953 
and May 1957. The material is arranged under 2,500 subject headings and is 
intended for use in public and circulating libraries, schools and bookshops 
and by the general reader. Generally speaking, the volumes chosen for inclu- 
sion were published in the United Kingdom, but some works listed were 
published in the United States, the Dominions and Commonwealth, and 
fiction in English published by the Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
Moscow, and the Foreign Languages Publishing House, Peking. An appendix 
lists authors other than English whose works are included. 


[230] Det Va.ie, E. R.; SAavepra, L. M. Estabilidad de las bibliotecas 
argentinas, ensayo de aproximacién legislativa bibliotecaria. Buenos Aires, 
the authors, 1958. 12 p. 
A survey of the cases in which State libraries in Argentina have been broken 
up or destroyed as a result of administrative reorganization o1 for other reasons; 
draws attention to the dangers entailed and suggests what legislative measures 
might be taken to prevent recurrence. 
Requests for copies should be sent to Mr. Del Valle, Casilla 5571, Correo 
Central, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


[231] CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE, NEW YORK. 
Select list of recent acquisitions: the James Thomson Shotwell Library. No. 7, 
June 1958. New York, Reference and Information Service, United 

Nations Plaza at 46th Street. 27.5 * 21.5 cm. 
select list of recent acquisitions in the Library of the Carnegi Endowment, 
whe h is a library for reference and research in the field of international affairs. 
300ks have been included on the basis of their usefulness or current importance. 


[232] GvuaRNieERI, Alice Camargo. Notas sébre o problema do méfo nos libros. 
Escola Politécnica, Universidad de Sao Paulo, 1958. 38 p. 

A study on mildew: general remarks (structure, cellular content, physiology, 
reproduction) ; conditions for its development; the damage it causes and the 
methods of preventing this (mechanical, chemical and physical). Bibliography. 


[233] VEREIN DEUTSCHER INGENIEURE. VpDI-DOKUMENTATIONSSTELLE. Syn- 
thetische Faserstoffe. Veriffentlichungen bis zum ng 1958. Diisseldorf, 
V DI-Dokumentationsstelle, Prinz-Georg-Strasse 77/79, 1958. 164 p. 
2115 cm. Indexes. DM8.50 (VDI-Dokumentation Fachbibliographe, 
Nr. 3 


A select bibliography of over 1,200 references to books and periodical articles 
8 with all aspects of synthetic fibres. Entries are arr: unged according 
to the Universal Decimal Classification and include publications issued up to 


and including 1958 


[234] U.S. Liprary oF Concress. Dewey decimal classification. 16th edition. 
Essex County. N.Y., Forest Press, Inc., Lake Placid Club, 1958. 
2 vols, $30. 
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Prepared with the advice and assistance of nearly 300 librarians and subject 
specialists throughout the world, Volume 1 of the new edition contains the 
tables, and Volume 2 the relative index. ‘This work is designed for use by 
general libraries of any size and comprises some 18,000 table entries. Many 
topics which were not fully treated in the 14th and earlier editions have been 
expanded and further developed. As compared with the fifteenth edition which 
contained about 4,600 numbers and which was intended for libraries having 
up to 200,000 volumes, this sixteenth edition is enlarged throughout. The 
tables are extensively annotated, giving definitions, scope, list of topics included, 
specific instructions and cross references. 


LIBRARIANSHIP AND ARCHIVES 


[235] Ortiz DE ZEVALLOs, Carmen; DuARTE DE Mora tes, Cristina, 
Pequenas bibliotecas publicas; normas elementales para su organizacion y fun- 
cionamento. Lima, Ministerio de Educacion Publica, Departamento 
de Fomento de Bibliotecas Populares y Escolares, 1958. 51 p. 27 illus- 
trations. 

The object of this publication is to provide those who are in charge of small 

public libraries, and have not received any training in library techniques, with 

the knowledge necessary to enable them to organize their libraries on a proper 
basis. It contains chapters on: premises and furniture; technical processes 

(selection and acquisition, registration of incoming books, classification, cata- 

loguing, arrangement of books on the shelves, handling of pamphlets, news- 

papers, reviews and periodicals); circulation, statistics and information. 

It also includes a bibliography of works on librarianship published in Spanish, 

as well as a small glossary of library terms. 


[236] ConsEIL INTERNATIONAL DES ARCHIVES. Archivum, revue internationale 
des archives. Vol. VI, 1956, 282 p.; vol. VII, 1957, 288 p. 24 x 19 cm. 
1,500 FF. per volume. 

Volume VI contains the Acts of the Third International Congress on Archives 

held in Florence from 25 to 29g September 1956 which dealt with new archives 

buildings, the selection of archives and private archives. It also includes several 

articles on archives buildings and the first part of an analytical international 

bibliography of publications on archives. 

Volume VII comprises eleven articles on archives buildings in different 
countries and the second part of the international bibliography which is 
concerned with archival depositories and national archival problems. ‘There 
are two indexes, one of places and one of subjects. Contains a number of 
illustrations and photographic plates. Both of these volumes appeared in 
19506 
[237] HAMBURGISCHE WEL1-WIRTSCHAFTS-ARCHIV. Fiinfzig Jahre Hambur- 

gisches Welt-Wirtschafts-Archvu. Hamburg, Das Archiv, 1958. 99 p. 
2 7 cm. 
Published to celebrate the fifteenth anniversary of the Hamburg Archives, 
this volume includes an historical survey of the institution and a description 
of its collections. 


[238] WorMALD, Francis; Wricut, C. E. (ed.) The English library before 
1700. London, University of London, The Athlone Press, 2 Gower 
Street, 1958. 273 p. 22.5 * 14.5 cm. Index. Illus. 35s. net. 

Based mainly on lectures delivered under the auspices of the School of Libra- 

rianship and Archives, University College, University of London, the chapters 
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in this book describe how the English library came into existence and what was 
accomplished in the early centuries of its development. Although the general 
plan of the work is historical, there are few aspects of library economy before 
1700 that are not discussed. A select bibliography is included. 


[239] Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft: Aufbau und Aufgaben. 2. Auflage. Bad 
Godesberg, Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, Frankengraben 40, 
1957. 99 p. Illus. 20 x 13.5 cm. 
Contains a detailed description of the German central research organization 
its functions, members, finance, organization (including the various com- 
mittees), and the work undertaken by its specialized commissions. Includes 
a list of its publications. 


[240] Lesrun, G. Bibliothéques personnelles et collectives: organisation, installation, 
fonctionnement. Paris, Girardot & Cie., 27, Quai des Grands-Augustins, 
1958. 80 p. 22 x 14 cm. 720 FF. 


Contains practical infeean ation on the organization, equipment and working of 
a library, including a description of various classification schemes; deals with 
methods of adapting the Universal Decimal Classification system, catalogues, 
loan slips, card indexes, shelving, protection and preservation of volumes, 
equipment and materials. 


[241] Udvalget for udarbejdelse af normer for biblioteksbygninger m.v.: Normer 
og planer for folkebiblioteksbygninger. 1. Teknisk vejledning samt forslag 
til planer for det mindre kebstadbibliothek (5,000-10,000 indb.). Forelobig 


udgave. Kobenhavn, Dansk Bibliogratisk Kontor, Nerre Voldgade 

94, 1958. 12 Danish crowns. 
his is a preliminary edition of a technical guide with suggestions for plans for 
the smaller town library (5,000-10,000 inhabitants) drawn up by the Danish 
Committee for the preparation of standards for library buildings, which was 
formed in 1953. Similar standards and guides will be published for larger 
town libraries (15,000-25,000 inhabitants), acting as central libraries for 
areas with 50,000-75,000 inhabitants; branch libraries in larger towns (to 
serve approximately 5,000-10,000 inhabitants); ‘Lending stations’ serving 
2,000-5,000 inhabitants; school library premises and equipment; bookmobiles 
and equipment; library furniture (standards and drawings). Each part is to be 


published in loose-leaf form and sold separately. 


[242] Kunze, Horst. Wissenschaftliches Arbeiten: eine Einfiihrung. Berlin, 

Akademie-Verlag, 1958. 37 p. 21 X15 cm. DM1.8o. 
Contains a useful introduction and observations and practical hints on the 
methodology of study and documentary research, in the following nine sec- 
tions: fundamental principles, planning of work, sources of documentation, 
use of libraries, collecting, sifting and arranging material, using this material 
in one’s own work, the proper handling of books and the building up of one’s 
own private library. Bibliography. 


[243] STreBBINs, Kathleen B. Personnel administration in libraries. New York, 
Scarecrow Press, 257 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 304 p. $6. 
Contains a summary of current principles, policies and practices concerning 


personnel administration in libraries. In the first part the main duties of a 


full-time personnel officer in a large American library are described. ‘The second 
part gives details of forms and records used by American libraries and a 
tabulation of the personnel practices, classification plans, and salaries in 
forty-three public and county libraries in the United States of America, as of 
Ig 58. 
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[244] BIBLIOTEKSTJANST, Lund.  Sjukhusbiblioteket. Lund, Bibliotekstjanst, 


1958, 47 Pp. 21.5% 14.5 cm. 3.20 Swedish crowns. (Sveriges Allmdnna 


Biblioteksforenings Smaskrifter, nr. 56 
A booklet describing the administration, organization and technical services 
of the Hospital Library at Goteborg. A number of illustrations show the special 
equipment, book trolleys, etc., used. 


EDUCATION 
FOR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


EXAMPLES AND SUGGESTIONS FOR CLASSROOM USE 
No. XIII in the series 


Towards World Understanding 


This booklet gives practical suggestions to classroom teachers on ways of educating 
many countries, it describes 


for international unde rstanding. Based on experience I 
some classroom practices, methods and teaching materials which can be fitted into 
the usual school subjects. Most of the numerous examples given in the book are drawn 
from activities carried out in the Unesco Associated Schools Project in Education for 
International Understanding, in which more than 170 secondary schools and teacher 
training institutions in 40 countries have participated. 

After a brief review of guiding ideas in education for international understanding, 
the book deals with teaching about the United Nations, teaching about human rights 
and teaching about other countries. Other topics included are ‘Adapting the curri- 
culum’, ‘ Extra-curricular activities’, ‘Materials, teaching aids and services’, ‘Research 
and evaluation’ and ‘The role of the teacher’. 

The aim in preparing the booklet has been to provide a simple, practical teaching 
aid which will be of assistance to teachers generally, even to those who have had 
much experience in education for international understanding. It is particularly hoped 
that it will reach teachers, both the beginners and the experienced, who may feel 
themselves somewhat isolated and out of touch with what others are doing, and that 
it will encourage their efforts. 

Approximate price: $1.50; 7/6 (stg. 525 FI 


/ 


\pproximate date of publication: May 1959 
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NEWS AND INFORMATION 


TWENTY-FOURTH 
OF THE FID 


[245] 


The Council meeting of the International 
Federation for Documentation FID) 
which was held from 15 to 24 November 
1958 in Washington, D.C. (U.S.A.), was 
attended by 26 delegates from 18 member 
countries, a representative from the Inter- 
national Building Council and a repre- 
sentative from Canada (Canada has since 
become a full member 

I hree new vice-presidents were elected: 
Mr. Majewski (Poland) and Dr. Ranga- 
nathan (India) in place of Professor 
Kotani (Japan) and Dr. Meyer (Swit- 
zerland), both retiring, and Dr. Adkinson 
U.S.A.) in place of Mr. Bryant (U.S.A.), 
vice-president for 1956-59 who had 
tendered his resignation. 

The Council urged national members 
to enter into closer relations with the 
national academies of science and the 
national research councils. It was consli- 
dered important to list the work done by 
the various organizations in member 
countries. ‘The Council was of the opinion 
that the UDC committees should be 
maintained but that in other fields 
conferences of specialists should — be 
organized under the patronage of FID. 

(he FID publications programme for 
1959 was outlined. It includes: A dis- 
cussion on the policy concerning the 
revision of the UDC following Mr. Donker 
Duyvis’ articles in the Revue. Publication 
of various editions of the UDC; the 
bibliography to the chapter ‘Selection’ 
of the Manual, and its annual supplement; 
a first cost-price study on processes using 
haloids and dye compounds. 
Publication of Volume I, Science and 
technology, of the fourth edition of the 
Index Bibliographicus, and continuing pre- 
paration of Volumes II and III on social 


silver 


[246] UNIVERSITY OF 
The annual report of the library for 
1957-58 states that the rapidly increasing 
book stock in both the 
and the Fung Ping Shan Chinese section 
is pushing out the readers and there is 


general section 


Unesco bull. libr., vol. XIII, no. 5-6, May-June 


HONG 


CONFERENCE 
IN WASHINGTON 


sciences and humanities. A preliminary 
list of directories of information services. 
A pilot edition of programmes for the 
training of documentalists and users of 
documentation. In this connexion the 
Council considered that a transfer of the 
editorial work to the Netherlands would 
be appropriate if no progress is made 
in the next few months. Publication of 
the Revue and the monthly bulletin for 
the time being to be continued in the 
present way. 

I'he Council approved a proposal for- 
warded by FID/CA ‘General theory of 
classification’ to support the application 
to the U.S. National Science Foundation 
for a grant to enable a test to be carried 
out of the Kyle classification for the 
soc ial sciences, 

rhe programme meeting of FID which 
was held on 22 November was attended 
by 52 participants from the U.S.A. and 
32 from other countries. Dr. Alexander 
King, president of FID, gave the opening 
address on the programme of the fede- 
other members described 
particular aspects of its programme: 
classification Mr. Foskett, London), 
documentation prospects in the U.S.A. 
Mr. Herman Henkle, Chicago), the 
U.S.S.R. outlook on world co-operation 
in scientific and technical subjec ts (Profes- 
sor Mikhailov, international 
co-operation of documentation services, 


ration, and 


Mosc Ow 


exemplified by building documentation 
Mr. Dan Fink, Copenhagen), and the 
next steps in documentation following 
the International Conference on Scientific 
Information held in Washington from 
16 to 21 November 1958 (Professor 


Pietsch, Frankfurt 


KONG LIBRARY 


f seats available 


a diminishing number « 
for an increasing number of staff and 
students. Preliminary plans for the new 
library building have been prepared and 
are at present under consideration. 


1959 
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A Hong Kong Library Association has 
been formed and it is intended to federate 
\slan Library 
AFLA Dorothea 
Scott, the librarian, w elected the 


a 
chairman, Mi S Neg lung- 


librarian, the interim 


lb ederation ol 


Mrs 


with the 
Assoc lations 
interim and 
king 


secretary 


assistant 


General Librar During the year under 


review, 7,009 books and bound volumes 
ol ournal were added to the library’ 
collection ; 6879 of these were received 
as gift In addition, 1,024 pamphlets 
were acquired. ‘The total number of 
volumes in the library (excluding pam- 
phlets, ol which 3,027 have been Cala- 
logued) is now 102,109. One thousand 
and eighty current periodicals were 


received of which 


103 were new titles. 
Forty-two | 


journal were received as 


gilts or on exchange 


The total number of books and other 
items lent during the year was 23,752; 
students borrowed 17,726 and stafl and 


44 


ELEVENTH 
OF BOOK 
REPUBLICS 


[247] 
OF} 


The eleventh Conference of Directors of 


300k Centres in the Republics of the 
Soviet Union was convened by the All- 
Union Book Centre, the U.S.S.R’s central 
State bibliography, in 
Moscow October 
Those attending were the directors and 
senior staff of the book centres of all the 
Republics and of the Bashkir, 
\utonomous Soviet 
members of the 


organization fo1 


from 20 to 27 19538 


Union 
Tatar and Chuvash 
Socialist Republics, 
Council of the All-l 
and _ post-graduate 
institutes in Moscow and Leningrad, and 
members of the staffs of scientific libraries. 


1 
nion Centre, teachers 


students at library 


They included representatives of 18 Soviet 
nationalities. 
Reports were imple- 
mentation of the decisions of the Tenth 
Conference, held in November 1956; the 
activities of the U.S.S.R. State biblio- 
graphical network since then; the inte- 
grated long-term seven-year plan for the 


discussed on the 


NATIONAL 
MANUSCRIPT 


[248] 5S. 
OF 


The Council on Library Resources, Inc., 
Washington, D.C., has made a grant of 
$200,000 to the U.S. Library of Congress 
to start work on a National Union Cata- 


CONFERENCE OF 
CENTRES 
THE 
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other borrowers 6,026. The total number 


of ticket-holders was 1,933: 992 students, 
297 staff, & graduates and 376 readers. 


Fung Ping Shan ( e Section. 


This section 


added 19 volume to 1ts collections. 
making a total of 112,406, including 
bound volume and serials Lhe number 
of current journals received was 122. of 
which 41 were gifts, and 8 were on 
exchange 

\n outstanding acquisitior was the 
early Ch’ing manuscript copy of Aung 
Shih Chi by Liu Ch’ang of the Sung 
Dynasty, from the Ssu ’u Chiian Shu 


and originally kept in the Wen ¥ 


lan Ko. 


one of the four Imperial Libraries in 
Peking 

The umber of books issued for use 
in the rea rooms increased consider- 
ably, reaching a total of 10,187 works 
consulted Lhe 1 mber of book lent to 
students w 309 and to members of 


the staff, 


DIRECTORS 
IN THE 


SOVIET UNION 


work of the book centres in 
for 1959-65; and _ the 


) 


the republics 
activities of the 
iexion with the 


centres in con! retrospec- 


tive bibliography of national publications. 


Papers were read on_ international 
library and bibliographical organizations, 
and on the Libraries 
Division and the Unesco Symposium on 
national held in 


Vienna in September 1958. 


work of Unesco’s 


libraries in Europe 

The conference 
noting the results achieved in 
Soviet State bibliography in 1957 and 
1958 and laying down directives for the 
further development 
of its organization, the training of biblio- 
graphical staff and the conduct of exten- 
sive work on a retrospective bibliography 
covering the Soviet and earlier periods 
including the compilation of a complete 
bibliography of under the 
soviet regime 


adopted a resolution 
practi al 


consolidation and 


newspape rs 


UNION CATALOGUE 
COLLECTIONS 


logue of Manuscript Collections, which 
it is hoped will eventually record all 


collections of manuscripts held by libraries 
States of 


and archives in the United 








ber 
its, 
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America. The immediate aim is to gather 


together uniform descriptions of some 
24,000 known collections in approxi- 
mately 75 co-operating repositories, in 
iddition to some 3,000 collections in the 


Library of Congress itself, and to print 
and sell separate catalogue cards for each 
collections 

The Library of ¢ already 
lrawn up a set of rules for cataloguing 


of these 


onegress has 
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groups especially interested, the Library 
of Congress will now request data, on 
standard forms or data sheets, from 


institutions holding collections of manu- 
These will be edited 
entries, catalogue 


scripts. reports as 
catalogue and 
will be printed. Each card will contain, 
in addition to the description and location 
of a list of the 


organizations, places and subjects most 


cards 


collection, a persons, 


mal cript collections.! [he next step, importantly represented in the collection. 
therefore, is the actual compilation of his will make cross-indexing possible 
t catalogue With the assistance of an It will be possible Lo reproduce these 
ory committee representing — the cards later in book form, if desired. 
[249] FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE KOREAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Readers of recent issues of the Unese tion Team, for the great assistance she 
Bulletin for Libraries will have noticed had given to the development of librarian- 
with reference to National Exchang: ship in Korea since she arrived in that 
Centres, that a Korean national exchange country three years ago 
ervice has been set up under the aUspIces The conference recommended that the 
of the Korean Library Association. Korean government: (a) pass a law 
On 26 January 1959 the Korean governing libraries; (b) adopt a_ policy 
Library Association held its fifth annual for the development and extension of 
conference in the Information Centre, public and school libraries; (c) distribute 


Seoul, at 


| ublic 


which a letter of commendation was read 


Office of Information, 


from the Minister of Education and the 
President of the Association expressed 
his thanks to Mrs. Ethel C. Swiger, 
library specialist of the Peabody Educa- 


FIRST SCIENTIFIC 
IN MICROFORM 


5 ¢ 
9] 


the 
journal in microform 1s to be 


\n experiment in publication of a 
cicntilie 
conducted during the next three years by 
he American Institute of Biological 
Washington, D.¢ with the 
aid of grants from the Council on Library 
Resources of Washington and the National 


United States of 


Sci 


neces, 


science foundation 


America 


The purpose of the experiment is to 
discover whether: (a) a small specialist 
group unable to support the cost of a 
journal in letterpress can do so with the 
ise of microform (in this instance muicro- 
cards b) whether a journal in micro- 


form will serve the purpose of scientific 


J é 


government publications to libraries and 
make improvements concerning both the 
of exchange and the customs duties 


the importation of 


rate 
payable on foreign 


publications. 


JURNAL 


publication will entail less abridgement 
of important data than hitherto; (e) whe- 
ther the technique of photographic 
reproduction to be employed will lend 
itself to a presentation of photograph 
data superior to half-tone reproduction, 
and (f{) what found in 
terms of microtext medium, page size 
arrangement details of 


etc. 


optima can be 


and and othe 
iormat, 

Che journal chosen for this experiment 
is Wildlife disease the official publication 
of the international organization Wildlife 
Disease which commenced 
publication as a quarterly in January 


1959. It is published on 5 ¥ 3 inch micro- 


Association, 


communication in terms of author, cards, each quarterly issue comprising 

reader and library reaction; (c) whether approximately four cards. Each card 

ise of this technique will expedite the contains a single article of up to 47 pages 

publication of the results of research; in microtext, but bears in full-size type 

d) whether reduction in the costs of the citation of author, title and issue 

1. Library of Congress, Rules for descriptive cataloging in the Library of Congress. Manuscripts 
Preliminary edition. Reprint of the rules for collections of manuscripts. Washington, September 
1954, 10 p. processed. 
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number. <A_ leaflet in full-size’ type 
accompanies each issue, containing abs- 
tracts of the articles. ‘These abstracts are 
reported to Biological abstracts and it is 


that the 
retained 


anticipated, in 
leaflets will 
permanently. 

Optical devices will be needed to read 
Consequently, and 


consequence, 


not need to be 


the mi roscopic print 


[251] 


FOR HEBREW 


Ihe Bar-David Literary Agency, Tel-Aviv 
Israel, publishers of the annual Bar-David 


Israel boot calal the second volume 
1958-59) of which has recently appeared, 
has now opened a new department, the 
Kitloog Bar-David Hebrew Book Clas- 
sihier. 


lo help librarians and others engaged 
work, this department 
started in January 1959 a monthly classi- 
fication service on cards for Hebrew books. 


in classification 


[252] NEW CULTURAL 
Delta, a review of the arts, life and thought 
in the Netherlands, published by the 
Netherlands Institute for international 
cultural relations, The Hague, started 
publication in May 1958. Its 


board includes prominent Dutch scholars 


editorial 


WS AND INFORMAT I 


although non-portable reading devices 
for this purpose can be found in libraries, 
a small, portable, inexpensive hand- 


viewer will be provided to the original 


members of the association at a nominal 
charge and will be made available to 
later members at a cost expected to be 


less than $10. 


CLASSIFICATION SERVICE 
BOOKS 


cards 


The catalogue are 12 7,5 cm, and 
each one contains the name of the author, 
title of the book in Hebrew and English 
and all further bibliographica! inform- 
ation nece according to the Dewey 
decimal classification system. 

Further details concerning this new 
service may be obtained from the Kitloog 
Bar-David Hebrew Book Classifier, 26 
Gruzenberg Street, P.O.B. 1104, Tel Aviv, 


Israel. 


sSary, 


REVIEW 


promote knowledge of the Netherlands 
in intellectual circles in the countries 
where English is either the chief or one 
of the chief languages. Each number 
consists of 120 pages (plus a number of 
colour reproductions, photographs and 


and writers, and it has an advisory board drawings) and contains essays and articles 

of some thirty Dutch authorities in various on different aspects of cultural life, 

branches of culture. The review 1s pub- fiction, poetry, etc. 

lished in English and is designed to 

[253] CLASSIFICATION SCHEME FOR 
ANGLO-AMERICAN LAW LITERATURE 

\ joint committee of specialists in law _ of the Library of Congress and the Amer- 

and in library classification has been ican Association of Law Libraries, the 

formed to advise the Library of Congress, Association of American Law Schools, 

Washington U.S.A.) on the de velopment and the American Law Institute. Meetings 


for the literature 


law as a 


of a classification scheme 
of Anglo-Americar 
Class K. The committee 
lished through the 


part ol 
has been estab- 


co-operative etforts 


will be convened with the aid of a grant 
ol $4,500 to Library of 
from the Council of Library Resources, 


Inc. 


the (Congress 


CORRECTION 


Mr. Kintaro Hattori, author of the article: 
Library Training in Japan which appeared 
in the January the 
Bulletin informs 


1959 number of 


Vol. XIII, no. I, 


art. 


) 


Libra- 
Tokyo 


Institute for 


and 


us that the Training 
rians is situated at 7 
as printed in error. 


not 
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- 
sh 
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NATIONAL 


he following national centres for the 


Unesco Libraries Division in 


exchange by libraries and other institutior 
Questions concerning the developr nt of ex 

nt directly to each Centre at t rddress vi 
STRALIA 

mmmonwealth National Library, Con ion- 
vealth Publications Iexcha \; Icy, 
( BERRA, A.C.'1 


AUSTRIA 


Internationale Austauschstelle, Odc«esterrei- 


chische Nationalbibliothek, Josefplat 1 
WIEN, 

LGtiuUM 

International] I:xchange Servic Liblio- 
t jue Hi le, » rue de i Kégence, 

AL! LS 

\ZIL. 

secao de Permuta_ Inter ional, Biblie 
ca Nacional iio | 19/259 


Kolarov’, Tol 


Vassil 


liet! r 
in 11 SOFIA 
\ ADA 
nal Librarv, Public Archives I lding, 
) " 
! LATIN 
irks | titut for Inter itional Udvek- 
[ Viele Kule el blikationer (IDE), 
lgate 60, K@BENHAVN K 
RAN 
Int tional Tixe ervi Lsiblio 
t | nati le bo fF ad Kichelieu, 
Is 
RRAL I PUBLIC © GERMA ) 
Internationals \usta telle Deutselhe 
| met ( ft I ikepyra } 
4 ith G i »~ 
MAN DME RATIC REPUBLIE 
I i \ ! hnsteil Deut r 
t bliothek Unter de I len & 
N.W 
| | 
Ministry of National 1 vit torate 
Lette Library | helistrias, 
1TUuh’ 
STEMATLOA 
teri onal Exel ice, Liblioteca 
il, TOa, Calle ’ 1, (AUATEMALA 


CALCUTTA 


Service des échanges internationaux, Kétab 

I ine r Melli, 74 Ghavam-Saltaneh, 

PeMERAS 

\QO 

Department of Cultural I-exchange, Direc- 
te General of Cultural Affairs, Ministry 


f Kducation, bAGHUDAD 


AKL 


onal 
JERI 


Centre, Jewish Na 
brary, P.O.B. 503, 


Exel impe 


rsity L 


itional 
and [ 


SALEM 


ni 


EXCHANGE 


international 


making avallabl 


CENTRES 


exchange of public l yperate with 
lists of publication iflered listribution 
mnges of publication in tl e ec itries should 
ITALY 
Lflicio per gli s¢ bi inter ziona Via 
Milano 72-7¢ KOMA 
JAPAN 
Inter itic il IXxchanyge Service National 
Diet Library, Tokyo 
KOREA 
National Eexchat Centr Korean Library 
\ssociati Sok u-D) 6 SEoUI 
LUXEMBOURG 
International Exchans Service, DBiblio- 
theque nationale, t4a boulevard HKoyal, 
LUXEMBOURG 
MEXICO 
Centro cle Documentacion Cientifica y 
lécnica, Plaza de la Ciudadela No, 6, 
Mexico, D.1 
NETHERLANDS 
International [Exchange Sery Konin- 
klijke bibliothcek, Kazer! traat, 9, 
(;RAVENHAGE. 
NORW \\ 
Inter tional Iexchange Ser e, I 
itetsbiblioteket, ib Drammens ien, 
OSLO 
PAKISTAN 
Internati il exchange Se e, Directorate 
of Archives and Libraries, ¢ ronment of 
Pakistan, Block No. 76, KARACHI 
PHILIPPINES 
( nimittee ¢ the Icxchange « Informa 
1 ral Mater Lnesco National 
! ] oT ‘ Ma ‘ 
Pol ND 
b thequ Nat | S ‘ ! ynais 
des Iechanges Internat plac Kr i 
kich WARSZAWA 40 
PORTUGAITI 


International Kxchange Service, I 
Nacional, LiIsBoa., 
RUMANIA 
Ltibliotec: Centrald 
chimb cu Strainatatea, St lon 
1, Bucuresti I 
SVAIN 


Servicio N ional d ( d Publica 
ciones, Avda de Calvo Sote oO, 4 ta 
| i (biobliteca Nacional), Mapu 
SWEDEN 
Kungliga Biblioteket, StTocKHoL™M 
SYRIA 
Service des échans internationa Direc- 
tion des Kelations Culturell Ministcre de 


linstruction Publique, 
TURKEY 


International Exchange Service, 
phical Institute, Milll Kituphane, 


UNION OF SOUTH APRICA 
Office of th Chief Librarian, Department 
of Edueation, Arts and Science, Van der 
Stel Buildings, PRETORIA 

YUGOSLAVIA 
International Kxchan, Centre, Biblic f 
ski Institut FNRKJ, Terazije 26, BEoGRAD 








EXCHANGE 


e exe ] d below ement material 
f Cl 1 edition. Lil ( 
{ ( ( t already mentioned 1 he Handbi re 
the Une Librar Divisi \s space permits, the infor: 
I L110 OI the J ? 


ARGI \ | | N \ dre sed to Mir \ Ve quer 4 I 
Charette, ‘Tilff (Lieve 
4 | BIBLIOTECA LA UNION INDUS 2 : 
7 Bulletir i Che lié Leo 
rRIAI ARGENTINA, avda.. de , "hes 
stor h ) of a raphy 
Mayo 1149, Buenos Aires, : ) | 
’ F ann il 
Qtiters 1 Cu ’ nSu nporr fiva and 
i Chronia , uf / 
its publicatior on economy, industry, ' 
, , quarter! 
the right to work, etc., in exchange for 
imilar publication BRAZI]I 
2 INSTITUTO DE LA PRODUCCION {250 > DI PARANAENSI I 
re ULTAD DE CIENC! M 1A lL niversidade d 


ILCONOMICA 


Dbucnos 


\y Cordoba 2122, | a 


Oftlers the following publications in 101 publication OI mathematics and 
exchange for similar publicatio: education 
( syn 1 cont f , 

ee ese iii ag Cee. 5 FEDERAL REPUBLIC 

oe se hee ae OF GERMANY 

Serie informativa (brief reports. with map 259 VETI NAR-MEDIZ CHE BIBLIo- 

plans, etc.). THEK DER FRI UNIVERSITA 
CTU hublry 2 é ministrativa Annual B \ I } (,rat o4 

reports of the Institute). | Dahler 

Series bibl erafu subjects studied Oilers t est f the ba of Veter- 

research semi M exchange for public- 
eres fadistu innotated texts ations on vets I Tie 

CT 1é for , il re t 

apo aecer Investigations into l aie UNIVERSITAT Bis OTHEK Bo 
Trabajos de investigacién (selection of work , am Hof 3 ‘ites 

mmoneeinl tun atecdionta’. Offers — the followit g blicauions i 
Volumene work of teachers and specialists exchange for 1DuCcauol of universit 

level on pyect: 

\USTRIA CAronehee. 

[256] BIBLIOTHEK DES Kru .RCOHIVS, Vorlesu 
Stftgasse 2, Wien VII, See also ‘Free distribution’ 

Offers its duplicate publications on uni- 
versal history, military history, army FRANCI 
organizations and instruction, the art 261 RB EOUE DE LA (COmmMISs- 
of war and military science in exchange INTERNATIONAL] DES 
for similar publications. ES AGRICOLES. 18. ave- 


BELGIUM nue 


Otlers tl toll 

257] BIBLIOTHEQUE DE L’INSTITUT ations and 
ARCH EOLOGIQUE LIEGEOIS, Liége, ations in excl 
Offers the following periodical publi- pure and appli 


cations in exchange for culture, a 


fine history, history 


publications on 
of art 
should be 


arts, and Anaales dé 


Publications ad- numbers a 


biography. 


if Villars, Paris VII, 
public- 
public- 


periodical 
licate 
nge ior publications oO! 

ciences, especially agri- 
edicine: 


, / / ty j 
is le ludes, 1 


R 





rl ef fair tO num- 
ers a year 
/ i ’ j , ; {r? rl 
{ imbe i year 


2 Mi Ski MLA , rue Las Cases 
Paris VII, 

Offers the Cahiers du Musés il (bi- 

nthl in exchange for p 


social science 


ble HUNGARY 


2 OrszAGGYULES! KONYVTAR (Li- 
- brary of the National Assem- 
bly » Baws, | Kossuth Lajos ter 
Budapest, V, 
Offer the following publication 1 
xchange for p blications on politi 
or administration 
kor nist Kia ? Biblio- 
graphy of publications of the Hungarian 
Soviet Republic and early communist 
blication 
I ISRAEL 
at 4 GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF ISRAEI 
Laur Y, Hebron Road, Jeru- 
B' alen 
_ W to exchal ts / tin for public- 
ota lar natur 
NETHERLANDS 
265] CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR Nvu- 
10- rRITION ‘Dp Foop ReErsEARCH 
r.N.O Ciatharijnesingel 61 
24 l'tre r 
)} mimeograp! d lists of d plicates 
I blic itor Or I itritio and food 
aC earch analyses food microbiolog. 


143 


food technology and storage: nutritiona 


} 


and dietary problems, et 
for lists of a like 


eCx¢ hange 


nature, 


UNION OI 
SOCIALIST 


SOVIE 
REPUBLICS 


261 Exest1 Loopus (Estonian Nature 
Box 110, 5, Hariduse Street, 
fartu., Estonian S.S.R 


The editors offer this Estonian popular 


} | 


science review in exchange tor similar 
journals. The review is published six 
imes a year, each number containing 
64 page Summaries of the articles are 


nglish and Russ 


GUAY 


267] BIBLIOTECA DEL BANCO DE SEGU- 


RO DEI Estapo, Casilla de 

( rreo 173 Monte ideo, 
Offers its review Seguros in exchange for 
publication on commercial and _ social 
insurance, legal questions concerning 
workers’ rights, accidents, et 
YUGOSLAVIA 
[268 ZOOLOSKI INsTITUT (UNIVERZA 


Konegresni trg 11, Ljubljana, 
Reprints in exchange for public- 


ations on zoology and physiolos 


INSTITUT ZA 
RIBARSTVO 
and Fishing 


C\CEANOGRAFIJA |! 
Institute for Ocean- 
Split, 


publications in 


269] 


ography 
Q)iters the following 
exchange for 
graphy and fishing: 


{cla ir? al 
Cia a (a, 


publi ations on ocean 


> 


PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


70] INTERNATIONAI CoORRESPON- 
DENCI SOCIETY, 53, Dhanji 
Street, Bombay-2, 
nequest yublications of all kinds for tts 
PARAGUAY 
IS 71] PRIMAVERA LipRARY, Prima- 
JES VcTa, Alto P rs rua 
C- R iests bool , pl ferabl l Eng ! 
t j-avel! books on archeolog ind 
1C- yr mistorica biograp! new fiction 
C= I reproductions and books on art: 
OI » good magazines to b uld up its 
rl t for its hospital and children’s 
10 


PORTUGAL 


272] BIBLIOTECA 

BEIROS, 
Requests publications on 
pure and applied sciences, 
history, ar d 
and posters 


PoPpuLAR Dos Bom- 
Bombarral, 

librarianship, 
social sciences, 
arts, geography, also maps, 


engravings 


SPAIN 


> 


Musto bE Luco, Lugo 


books on archacolog painting, 


273] 
Request 

sculpture, ethnography and library 
to he Ip build up its collectior 


cence 








FREE 


listed belo l 1! mo ( 


Concerning t I I 


UNI! 


SCO) 


Ofler 

Info } , \ ’ Librar f 
Europe, a mimeograph or 
published at the time of t Symp n 
ol National Libraries organizes i) 
Unesco at Vienna. \ustria, on to 
] September IQ 50 } mages. Ca 
information hase I ( repli fror 
national libraries of Member and no 
Men ber States of Lurope to Lnesco 
que tronnaires, 1957- 


CZECHOSLOV\ 


[275] K.NIHO NAPRSTKO Must 
VSEOBECNEHO NARODOPISU \ 
PRAZI Naprstek Etl oOgraph- 
ical Museum Librar Be 
lemské namésti I Praha 

Offers free catalogues of exhibitions held 

by the Lk: thnographical Mi eun 

See also ‘iE.xchange 

76] UsTREDNA KNi: CA ri Vy 
PEDAG. SKOLI irioLoc. | 


the Higher 
Education and Faculty 
Stalin Presov, 


KULTE (Library of 
School o 


ol Letters 


()ffers 
Dobos. S V.: 


Z1zZ Ll dejatet ? l 


Dobrianskiy, A. I 


Bratislava, 1956. 
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OIRA LD 


duplicates of works or 
science, chemistry and 
EA POPULAI os Bom 
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(or } Sul par 
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THE SMALL 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
BUILDING 


UNESCO PUBLIC LIBRARY MANUALS, NO. X 


This new volume of a now established series is primarily aimed to help 
planners of small public libraries throughout the world, particularly 
in regions where library construction is still in its initial phase. 

The co-authors, Hoyt R. Galvin, Director of Libraries, Public Library 
of Charlotte and Mecklenburg County, North Carolina (U.S.A.) and 
Martin Van Buren, a well known architect and specialist in library 
interiors, offer both information and practical advice regarding matters 
as varied as relations between the librarian and the architect, choice 
of site, size and cost of a library, building materials, remodelling, furni- 
ture requirements, and details of lighting and floor coverings for the 
different areas in a small library building. They have incorporated 
many illustrations of successful library exteriors and interiors for build- 
ings of various sizes in different climatic and geographical conditions. 

The Small Public Library Building is not only a practical guide for 
librarians faced with the problem of erecting a new building, but it 
will also be useful as a textbook for courses on library buildings. ‘Twenty 
pages of illustrations. 


Price: U.S.$2; 10/6 (stg.); 7oo FF 
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